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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  know  what  know- 
ledge of  Psychology,  its  terms  and  its  methods  of 
thought,  any  given  reader  of  this  book  will  possess. 
It  is  therefore  assumed  that  he  has  none  whatever. 
It  will  follow  from  this  somewhat  sweeping 
assumption  of  ignorance  that  every  reader  will  be 
Ukely  to  find  parts  of  what  follows  irritatingly 
elementary.  It  is  suggested  to  the  reader  that, 
should  a  feeling  of  personal  annoyance  come  to  him, 
he  will  seek  to  restrain  it  by  the  recollection  that 
the  author,  by  his  method,  is  seeking  to  provide  an 
important  kind  of  safety.  The  risk  that  the  already 
instructed  be  annoyed  is  less  serious  than  the  risk 
that  the  keen  and  eager  should  be  befogged.  It 
must  always  be  a  pity  that  thought  should  be 
stopped  short  by  an  unyielding  technicality.  How- 
ever delicately  accurate  such  a  technicality  may  be 
to  the  initiate,  it  is  a  tragedy  to  the  new  man.  In 
the  pages  that  follow,  wherever  the  choice  lay 
between  a  rough  statement  in  the  terms  of  common 
speech  and  a  careful  statement  in  terms  of  technical 
accuracy,  the  former  always  has  been  chosen.  The 
writer  has  tried  to  be  intelligible  to  the  average 
worker  among  boys,  for  he  conceives  him  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  If  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
with  ordinary  mental  equipment  and  training  to 
read  this  book  without  understanding  all  of  it,  the 
book  will  have  failed. 
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We  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  word  "  Psycho- 
logy." In  some  minds  the  word  itself  produces  a 
sort  of  fear.  The  habit  of  certain  superior  persons, 
when  in  difficulties,  of  hushing  away  discussion  by 
muttenng  darkly  the  mystic  work  Psychology,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  spreading  the  impression  that 
Psychology  is  a  mysterious  realm  open  only  to 
the  very  clever.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  very 
difficult  nor  mysterious  about  Psychology  :  it  is 
not  even  improper.  Nothing  can  save  a  beginner 
in  this  subject,  as  indeed  in  any  other  subject,  from 
the  necessity  of  real  mental  work  if  he  wishes  for 
real  knowledge,  but  if  he  sees  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of  in  this,  let  him  embark  without  fear. 

The  word  pyschology  is  a  Greek  word.  The 
ancient  Greek  people  used  the  word  psyche  as  a 
term  of  ordinary  conversation  ;  it  meant  for  them, 
among  other  things,  the  human  mind.  This  is 
the  modern  meaning  of  the  word.  The  word 
psychology  in  modern  speech  means  the  study  of 
the  mind.  Not  so  much  a  study  of  thought 
(that  is  called  Philosophy)  but  a  study  of  whatever 
it  is  inside  us  which  does  the  thinking.  This  is 
called  our  mind. 

Let  us  try  to  be  quite  sure  before  we  pass  on  that 
we  understand  what  is  meant  by  this  English  word 
"  mind."  A  few  facts  about  ourselves  will  help  to 
set  out  the  matter.  Our  bodies  are  made  of  stuff 
called  flesh  or  tissue.  Every  time  we  move  our 
bodies  bits  of  tissue  are  worn  out.  A  function  of 
the  blood  stream  is  to  remove  these  worn  out  bits. 
The  next  step  is  that  by  means  of  the  same  blood 
stream  other  bits  of  li\'ing  tissue  are  created  in  their 
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place.  This  process  goes  on  continuously  and  goes 
on  in  every  part  of  the  material  body.  Every 
single  particle  of  tissue  at  length  wears  out  and  is 
replaced.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  we  get  an 
entirely  fresh  body  every  five  years  or  so. 

Now  what  is  of  most  interest  for  us  for  our  present 
purpose  is  the  brain.  The  brain  we  each  have  at 
present  is,  in  fact,  a  completely  fresh  brain  ;  we 
had  no  single  particle  of  it  five  years  ago.  Now 
comes  a  strange  thing.  We  find  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  we  can  remember  incidents  which  happened 
to  us  five,  twelve,  fifteen  years  ago.  How  can  this 
be  ?  The  right  answer  is  that  these  old  memories 
are  contained  by  our  mind,  and  our  mind  means 
something  quite  different  from  our  brain.  The 
mind  uses  the  brain,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  the 
brain.  Psychology  is  the  study  of  the  mind  and 
not  simply  the  study  of  the  brain. 

The  thought  in  this  book  is  dominated  by  a 
theory.  The  writer  is  not  concerned  that  this 
theory  should  be  accepted  at  once ;  it  may  be  treat- 
ed, if  the  reader  so  desire,  as  a  merely  interesting 
hypothesis,  at  the  start,  to  be  taken  and  tested  by 
its  power  to  explain  the  evidence  :  but  he  is  con- 
cerned that  the  theory  should  at  this  point  be 
understood. 

Every  living  human  being  who  looks  within  him- 
self finds  there  a  Force  which  is  keeping  him  alive. 
He  calls  this  Force  Life  or  Personality  or  some  such 
term.  Now  then,  this  is  the  author's  suggestion  : 
the  more  deeply  the  human  being  contemplates 
this  Force  within,  the  more  there  grows  in  him  the 
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conviction  that  the  Force  at  its  base  is  not  himself. 
A  Force  not  himself  is  underneath  him,  keeping  him 
alive.  This  is  the  first  fact.  It  is  given,  so  we 
desire  to  suggest,  in  common  experience. 

What  shall  we  name  this  Force  ?  There  are  many- 
suggested  names  to  choose  from — the  Will  to  Power, 
Elan  Vital,  Energy,  Nature,  Life,  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  Vitality,  Urge,  Interest,  Libido,  the 
Soul,  the  Spirit — there  are  many  others.  Which 
of  these  is  most  true  ?  Now  this  is  the  writer's 
suggestion  : — The  Force  within  us  is  our  Creator. 
He  brought  us  into  existence  in  the  past,  and  is 
now  underneath  our  life  supporting  it  at  every 
moment.  We  can  watch  His  creative  power 
now  in  operation  of  creating  for  us  fresh  bodies 
every  five  years.  Every  night  when  we  lie  down  to 
sleep  we  pass,  as  far  as  we  will,  into  the  hands  of 
our  Creator,  all  kinds  of  wonderful  things  go  on 
inside  us,  and  we  come  fresh  from  the  hands  of  God 
in  the  morning.  Unfortunately,  we  interfere  a 
good  deal  during  the  night  and  spoil  things,  but  the 
broad  truth  stands. 

At  the  roots  of  our  being,  where  our  hfe  rests  on 
the  Creator,  we  are  entirely  good.  All  human 
life  is  at  its  fountain  source  pure.  Evil  has  no 
power  to  create  ;  it  has  only  the  power  to  spoil 
what  has  been  already  created  good.  It  does  this 
by  giving  the  good  material  an  evil  form.  The 
stuff  (so  to  speak)  of  which  our  very  sins  are  made 
is  good,  but  the  form  may  be  very  evil. 

May  we  think  more  in  detail  ?  A  human  life 
may  be  considered  as  a  stream  coming  out  from  God. 
As  it  comes  it  takes  forms  which  become  more 
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complex  the  further  it  comes  out.  The  earliest 
forms  are  the  instincts,  these  form  themselves  into 
impulses,  from  the  impulses  are  formed  the  wants, 
from  the  wants  the  desires,  from  the  desires  the 
wishes,  from  the  wishes  the  purposes,  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  The  reader  is  advised  not  to  bother  about 
the  individual  terms,  but  to  get  the  general  idea. 
At  the  desire  stage  evil  can  come  in,  but  only  as 
evil  form.  The  Life  Stuff  has  already  been  pure 
and  good  through  several  stages  before  it  can  start 
to  be  evil.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  particular  sins 
and  strip  them,  in  thought,  of  their  evil  form  ;  the 
truth  of  what  we  are  saying  will  become  apparent. 
Let  us  take  one  of  the  worst  of  the  sins,  the  sin  of 
sexual  immorality.  What  is  this  but  the  impulse 
to  create,  in  itself  surely  a  perfectly  beautiful 
thing,  which  we  share  in  some  way  with  God  Him- 
self ?  An  impulse,  perfectly  beautiful  in  itself,  has 
unhappily  taken  a  hideously  evil  or  selfish  form. 
Take  another  sin,  the  sin  of  stealing.  The  impulse 
here  is  the  impulse  to  possess.  This  is  a  necessary 
impulse  of  the  individual,  correlative  to  the  genero- 
sity of  God.  The  generosity  of  God  could  have  no 
sense  without  the  other.  That  is  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  one  is  the  correlative  of  the  other. 
Surely  the  desire  to  possess  is  in  itself  a  pure,  glad 
and  good  thing.  Have  we  not  now  established 
principles  ?  (1)  Evil  has  only  power  to  pervert 
and  spoil  what  has  been  already  created  good  ; 
(2)  Evil  comes  upon  us  in  the  first  instance  from 
without ;  (3)  There  is  nothing  in  a  boy  that  is  not 
good  in  itself.  The  supreme  duty  of  a  scoutmaster, 
parent,  or  such  person,  is  to  give  the  good  Life 
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Stuff  appropriate  expression.  A  preliminary  duty 
may  be  to  strip  it  of  an  evil  form. 

A  belief  similar  in  essence  to  the  one  we  have  been 
urging  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  Christian  doe- 
trine  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  passage  in  the 
Nicene  Creed  which  affirms  belief  "  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  Life." 

It  follows  from  this  general  theory  that  the  driving 
force  of  life,  the  onward  urge  of  the  life  stream, 
lies  deeper  than  the  conscious  will.  Impulses,  in- 
stincts, and  the  like,  are  much  more  akin  to  emotion 
than  to  will.  The  function  of  the  will  is  to  co- 
ordinate and  give  united  harmonious  direction  to 
the  various  life  powers.  The  proper  function  of 
the  will  is  not  to  drive,  but  to  ride.  If  an  attempt 
is  made  to  drive  the  life  by  the  will  an  artificial 
state  of  things  is  set  up.  The  end  of  a  fiction  which 
poses  as  reality  is  to  collapse.  Our  likes  and  dis- 
likes, our  emotions  (regulated  and  directed  to  true 
attainment  by  the  will),  are  the  driving  forces  that 
Nature  has  provided  for  life.  This  is  important,  as 
we  shall  see. 

We  are  now  to  leave  these  high  regions  and  come 
to  the  boy,  but  all  through  our  treatment  of  him, 
and  his  problems,  the  theory  which  has  just  been 
expounded  will  come  peeping  out. 


THE  NORMAL  BOY. 


CHAPTER   1. 

THE    ELEMENTARY -SCHOOL   BOY. 

No  single  boy  is  entirely  normal  in  everj'  respect  : 
but  it  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  clear  thought 
to  postulate  a  perfectly  average  type,  by  which 
individual  boys  may  be  measured.  If  we  can 
establish  even  the  main  characteristics  of  such  a 
type  we  shall  have  in  our  hands  a  useful  equipment 
for  dealing  with  actual  boys. 

Those  whose  work  lies  among  boys  in  large  cities 
have  to  deal  in  the  bulk  with  a  rather  specialised 
type,  the  elementary-school  boy.  Before  we  deal 
with  boys  in  general  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well 
if  we  spent  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  of  this  young  gentleman. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  him  is  that  he  lives 
two  lives  ;  he  speaks  two  distinct  languages.  His 
life  and  speech  in  school  and  his  life  and  speech 
out  of  school  are  extraordinarily  distinct.  He 
pronounces  exactly  the  same  word  in  school  in  a 
way  totally  different  from  the  way  he  pronounces 
it  out  of  school  :  it  is  difficult  to  realise,  but  it  is 
true,  in  fact,  that  all  the  boys  we  hear  talking  or 
shouting  in  the  London  streets  would  not,  one  of 
them,  dream  of  dropping  an  aitch  in  school.  If  a 
scoutmaster  wishes  to  make  a  practical  test  of  this 
strange  distinction,  he  can  provide  himself  with  a 
very   interesting  experience.     Let   him   find   some 
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excuse  for  going  into  his  boys'  elementary  school 
and  talk  to  them  in  the  playground  ;  not  in  the 
school  itself,  be  it  noticed,  when  they  are  under  the 
eye  of  their  master,  but  in  the  playground  when 
they  are  under  the  eye  of  no  master.  Let  him  note 
carefully  the  absence  of  freedom,  the  air  of  awk- 
wardness and  constraint  that  has  now  come  over 
their  attitude  to  him.  They  may  even  be  rude  to 
him,  a  thing  that  those  particular  boys  had  never 
been  before.  He  finds  himself  treated  as  a  kind  of 
stranger.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  stranger  who  has  wan- 
dered into  a  world  to  which  he  does  not  belong  : 
the  world  of  school. 

The  psychological  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non of  the  two  lives  is  that  the  system  of  elementary 
education  has  largely  failed.  It  has  failed  to  touch 
the  boy's  spontaneous  emotions,  which  are  the  real 
driving  forces  of  his  life,  as  we  have  seen  on  page  6. 
Only  his  intellect,  which  is  but  a  superficial  part  of 
his  conscious  mind,  is  going  in  school  hours.  Watch 
the  boys  burst  out  of  an  elementary  school.  That 
burst  means  something.  Does  it  not  mean  failure, 
that  Education  should  be  so  evidently  alienated 
from  the  spontaneous  in  life  ? 

What  has  been  said  holds  true,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  of  Central  and  Secondary  schools,  and,  in  a 
very  much  less  degree,  of  Public  or  good  private 
schools.  Anyone  may  see  this  for  himself  by 
watching  boys  come  out  of  these  places. 

It  has  been  found  strange  by  some  that  while 
any  number  of  good  school  stories  exist,  holding  up 
to  the  young  reader  fine  ideals  of  school  boyhood, 
all   such   books   concern  the  public-school   or  the 
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boarding-school  boy.  No  book  has  been  written 
to  hold  up  to  the  elementary-school  boy  the  ideal 
of  his  school  life.  Books  have  been  written,  of 
course,  about  this  boy  ;  Pett  Ridge,  for  instance, 
has  written  several  very  valuable  books,  but  these 
concern  themselves  always  with  his  street  life,  or 
his  home  life,  never  attempting  to  touch  with 
romance  his  school  life.  Publishers  of  cheap  boy 
literature,  who  cater  for  him  with  a  good  deal  of 
insight,  made,  it  will  be  noticed,  Billy  Bunter  a 
boarding-school  boy  ;  Nelson  Lee  becomes  a  form 
master  at  a  public  school.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  desired  book,  the  much  desired,  much  needed 
book,  which  shall  enable  a  boy  to  look  on  his  ele- 
mentary school  with  the  shining  eyes  of  romance,  can 
ever  be  written  as  things  are,  because  this  kind  of 
boy  is  not  really  alive  in  school. 

It  follows  from  this  that  we  who  are  scoutmasters 
have  a  much  bigger  chance  with  this  boy  than  we 
should  have  if  we  were  elementary-school  teachers. 
He  is  alive  deeper  down  ;  there  is  more  of  him 
going;  when  he  comes  to  us.  It  makes  our  task 
tougher,  of  course  ;  in  fact,  compared  with  a  scout- 
master, a  schoolmaster  has  a  comparatively  soft 
job.  The  scoutmaster  must  brace  himself  with  the 
thought  that  his  situation  presents  him  with  the 
bigger  chance. 

It  would  appear  to  follow  also  that,  however 
desirable  as  an  ideal,  the  large  hopes  at  present 
entertained  of  future  co-operation  between  the 
authorities  of  elementary  education  and  the  Scout 
Movement,  are  psychological  nonsense.  In  the 
ultimate  resort  it  is  the  boy  who  will  decide.     The 
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power  to  decide  is  in  his  hands,  not  in  ours.  If 
the  foregoing  reasoning  has  been  correct,  the  boy 
in  general  must,  from  inner  necessity,  decide  against 
co-operation.  Scouting  belongs  to  his  real  world 
and  not  to  his  world  of  school.  If  the  futile  tragedy 
of  wholesale  loss  in  the  Scout  Movement  is  to  be 
avoided  the  matter  is  one  which  must  be  approached 
with  extreme  care. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NORMAL  BOYS. 

We  leave  now  the  special  type,  the  elementary- 
school  boy,  and  proceed  to  an  endeavour  to  extract 
the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  normal 
schoolboy  of  all  grades. 

(i)  Imitative ness. 

The  normal  school  boy  is  not  original.  The 
nervous  or  vicious  boy  often  is,  but  the  normal  boy 
is  not.  Anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  read 
through  Freud's  Wit,  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Uncon- 
scious, will  see  the  reasons  for  this.  These  reasons 
are  intricate  and  impossible  to  state  in  a  few  words, 
but  the  main  principle  seems  to  be  that  the  sexual 
or  creative  impulse  is  asleep  in  a  perfectly  normal 
boy  until  adolescence.  The  desire  to  create  or 
originate  is  inactive.  In  a  vicious  or  hysterical 
boy  the  sex  impulse  is  not  inactive.  But  we  may 
leave  aside  for  the  moment,  if  we  wish,  all  attempts 
to  explain  the  fact  of  unoriginality  in  the  normal 
boy,  and  content  ourselves  at  this  stage  of  our 
enquiry  with  the  fact  only,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
fact  of  observation.  He  may  appear  original  at 
moments,  but  careful  enquiry  will  yield  the  dis- 
covery that  he  has  read  the  idea  in  a  book,  or  heard 
somebody  say  it,  and  is  merely  reproducing. 

13 
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A  life  that  is  active  but  unoriginal  must  be  imi- 
tative. The  boy  is  profoundly  imitative.  This  is 
what  makes  the  personal  character  and  example  of 
a  patrol  leader  and,  in  wider  degree,  of  a  scout- 
master of  supreme  importance.  The  most  potent, 
and  in  certain  cases  it  may  well  be  the  only,  way  of 
teaching  him  religion  is  by  example.  It  is  a  solemn 
thought,  but  it  should  be  faced,  that  the  God  to 
whom  very  little  boys  say  their  prayers  has  a  face 
very  like  their  father's,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  that 
the  minds  of  larger  boys  make  may  bear  distinct 
points  of  resemblance  to  a  scoutmaster.  The  writer 
is  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  he  has  no 
doubts  about  the  objective  and  divine  reality  of 
these  Prayer  Figures,  but  he  wishes  to  emphasise  the 
part  that  father  and  scoutmaster  must  of  psycho- 
logical necessity  play,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
in  providing  a  form  which  shall  help  or  hinder  a  boy's 
spiritual  experience.  If  any  man  reading  these  words 
should  find  this  thought  a  distress,  he  will  find  rehef 
in  the  following  way.  The  only  escape  from  any 
false  position  is  into  reality.  Lead  the  boy's 
thought  and  admiration,  through  you,  to  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospels,  give  his  imitativeness  rest  in  the 
final  Moral  Reality.  But  the  pathway  to  the  Moral 
Reality  will  be  through  you,  if  the  boy  admires  you  ; 
that  is  inevitable. 

This  imitative  characteristic  gives  us  the  psycho- 
logical key  to  the  question  why  practical  work  is 
found  so  much  more  effective  than  explanation  in 
teaching  boys.  The  admixture  always  of  practical 
work  in  the  conditions  for  badge  examination  in 
the  Scout  Movement  is  an  act  of  true  insight. 
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We  now  understand  why  a  scoutmaster  who  wants 
new  ideas  in  his  troop  work  has  to  introduce  them 
himself.  The  boys,  if  appealed  to,  will  either  pro- 
duce nothing,  or  some  one  boy  will  produce  a  flood 
of  neurotic  and  unstable  ideas  which  change  with 
the  changing  day 

(ii)  Conservatism. 

Every  human  life,  normally  prolonged,  passes 
through  two  stages  of  conservatism  ;  the  first  in 
childhood,  the  second  in  old  age.  The  conservatism 
of  old  age  has  two  characteristics  :  a  strong  dis- 
taste for  new  ideas  and  very  decided  preference  for 
old  paths.  It  is  that  resentment  of  the  new  which 
distinguishes  the  old-age  variety  from  the  conser- 
vatism of  boyhood.  The  boy  has  no  dislike  for 
new  ideas ;  he  will  welcome  eagerly  any  number, 
but  the  old  things  that  he  knows  and  has  approved 
he  wants  done  in  exactly  the  old  ways.  A  child 
will  insist  on  having  the  old  story  in  precisely  the 
old  words  ;  if  you  vary  these  words  you  find  that 
you  have  roused  a  strangely  vehement  resentment, 
deeper  than  all  reasoning  can  reach.  The  child 
simply  will  not  have  it.  It  is  strange  sometimes  to 
watch  small  children  playing  the  old  games  over  and 
over  again  in  exactly  the  same  words  each  time.  If 
a  boy  goes  to  school  dressed  differently,  perhaps 
quite  slightly,  from  the  common  and  approved  mode, 
a  strong  feeling  about  it  will  arise  among  the  others, 
a  feeling  entirely  irrational  as  far  as  grown-up 
people  can  see,  but  strong  enough  to  cause  the  un- 
fortunate boy  very  real  suffering.     Parents  will  be 
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wise  to  be  careful  about  this  matter,  that  they  do 
not  submit  their  boys  to  needless  suffering. 

The  psychological  causes  of  this  conservatism  are 
very  difficult  to  determine.  It  plainly  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  child's  love  of  rhythm  and 
rhythmical  repetition,  but  beyond  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see.  There  are  various  ingenious  conjectures, 
but  to  trace  these  out  would  take  us  too  far  into  the 
fields  of  speculative  psychology,  and  the  resulting 
profit,  if  any,  would  be  not  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  effort. 

There  is  the  characteristic,  and  when  recognised 
it  can  be  used  by  scoutmasters  for  the  good  of 
the  boy.  We  may  touch  something  deeper  than 
reason  in  a  boy  at  this  stage,  by  telling  him  merely 
that  such  and  such  thing  is  not  done  by  a  scout. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  statement  should  be  roughly 
true,  anyhow  of  the  scouts  in  that  particular  troop. 
The  tone  of  the  troop  is  of  supreme  importance. 
While  boys  remain  conservative  (i.e.  normal)  their 
scoutmaster  cannot  work  against,  he  can  only  work 
through  the  tone  of  his  troop.  All  his  endeavour 
in  view  of  this  conservatism  should  be  made  to 
raise  the  tone.  Let  him  beware  of  mere  negative 
opposition,  let  him  rather  take  what  is  and  lift  it  up. 

(iii)  Recklessness. 

This  is  not  bravery.  Bravery  is  the  conquest  of 
fear.  Recklessness  is  the  absence  of  fear.  By  a 
wise  provision  of  Nature  a  sense  of  fear  comes  late 
in  a  normal  boy's  development.  In  the  human 
species  fear  can  so  easily  go  wrong  and  become  a 
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paralysing  influence,  arresting  expansion  and 
growth.  Of  course  fear,  in  itself,  is  not  a  bad  tiling. 
If  we  had  no  sense  of  fear  whatever,  we  should 
get  run  over  every  time  we  went  out.  Fear  as  a 
just  and  accurate  estimate  of  danger  is  entirely 
excellent  :  but  the  boy  does  not  get  it  developed 
until  late. 

It  follows  that  it  must  be  almost  quite  useless  to 
tell  a  normal  boy  of  the  horrible  things  that  may 
happen  to  him  if  he  does  certain  undesirable  actions. 
It  must  have  been  noticed  how  completely  this  kind 
of  thing  is  apt  to  fail  of  the  desired  effect.  Attempts 
to  frighten  normal  boys  into  paths  of  negative  virtue 
are  doomed  to  failure,  and  often  much  worse  than 
failure.  The  suggestion  that  found  no  response 
from  his  sense  of  fear,  because  his  sense  of  fear  was 
rudimentary  and  inoperative,  yet,  as  a  suggestion, 
remains  active  ;  it  may  touch  his  allied  sense  of 
recklessness,  with  the  result  that  the  very  act  sug- 
gested to  his  fear  as  dangerous,  will  be  the  very  act 
his  recklessness  feels  stimulated  to  try.  Attempts 
to  scare  boys  may  turn  out  only  irritants  to  evil. 

Fear  as  an  instrument  for  ruling  boys  should  be 
used  very  sparingly.  To  frighten  an  imaginative 
or  a  nervous  boy  is  a  serious  crime.  In  the  case  of 
the  normal  boy  Nature,  as  we  have  seen,  has  sought 
to  impose  on  us  restrictions.  Nature  is  wiser  than 
we. 

(iv)  Cruelty. 

That  which  gives  rise  to  fear  is  pain,  either  poten- 
tial, actual,  or  remembered.  It  will  follow  from  the 
boy's  lack  of  a  developed  sense  of  fear  that  he  must 
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also  lack  in  like  degree  the  sense  of  pain  as  a  con- 
ception abiding  in  his  mind.  The  average  boy  soon 
forgets  a  caning  or  an  accident  :  a  very  faint  trace 
only  abides  in  his  mind.  The  absence  of  this  pain- 
sense  makes  him  not  only  careless  about  himself, 
but  also  careless  about  the  pain  of  other  people.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  he  is  cruel. 

Those  who  have  to  deal  with  cruelty  in  boys,  and 
anyone  who  has  much  to  do  with  them  will  certainly 
have  it  to  deal  with,  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
boy  cruelty  is  the  result  not  of  the  presence  but  of 
the  absence  of  something.  It  is  of  little  use  to 
appeal  to  his  power  of  sympathy.  Sympathy  is 
the  faculty  for  feeling  within  oneself  a  copy  of  the 
pain  another  is  suffering.  A  boy  has  not  the  power 
of  feeling,  with  effective  reality,  a  mental  copy  of 
his  own  pain,  let  alone  a  copy  of  the  pain  of  another. 
If,  upon  mature  consideration,  you  decide  that  it 
is  well  for  the  young  gentleman's  moral  health 
that  he  should  experience  a  copy  of  the  pain  he  has 
taken  upon  him  to  inflict  upon  another,  then  you 
must  put  that  copy  there  by  means  of  physical 
violence.  He  must  be  made  to  suffer  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  pain  as  he  has  inflicted.  "  An 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  may  well  be 
quite  a  good  moral  code  for  a  boy  at  this  stage. 


(v)  Unreflective  Activity. 

To  help  in  making  this  matter  plain,  let  us  start 
by  a  little  psychological  experiment.  If  I  were  to 
take  a  pen  and  prick  my  finger  with  it,  a  compli- 
cated nervous  and  mental  process  would  then  take 
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place  inside  me.  The  pressure  of  the  nib  on  my 
skin  would  cause  a  number  of  nerve  heads  to  ex- 
plode. This  set  of  explosions  would  send,  after 
the  manner  of  an  electric  current,  a  message  along 
white  strings  in  my  finger,  called  nerves.  This 
message  would  pass  on  its  way  to  the  brain  through 
a  number  of  nerve  centres.  These  centres  act  in 
the  same  kind  of  way  as  telegraph  or  telephone 
exchanges  :  they  would  receive  the  message,  scru- 
tinize it,  as  it  were,  and  despatch  it  to  the  appro- 
priate and  proper  higher  exchange  or  nerve  centre. 
If  a  particular  exchange  felt  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  message  itself  it  would  not  pass  it  on,  but 
would  itself  send  back  an  answer  ;  but  we  will 
suppose  that  this  particular  message  passes  through 
all  the  appropriate  exchanges  until  it  reaches  the 
brain.  At  the  stage  in  the  process  when  it  reaches 
the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  we  lose  material  trace 
of  it.  It  has  become  thought  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  and  is  being  referred  to  the  central  self.  The 
central  self  receives  the  message,  considers  it,  and 
sends  back  an  answer.  The  answer  passes  down 
another  set  of  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  motor  or 
movement  nerves,  and  finally  arrives  at  the  nerves 
controlling  the  muscles  of  the  pricked  finger  telling 
them,  let  us  suppose,  to  move  the  finger  away.  Of 
course,  in  real  life  a  prick  is  usually  followed  by  an 
immediate  automatic  snatching  away  of  the  finger. 
This  would  mean  that  a  lower  nerve  centre  had 
dealt  with  the  matter  on  its  own  initiative,  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  central  self,  and  it  would 
not  be  until  after  the  finger  has  been  drawn  away 
that  the  central  self  would  know  of  the  injury. 
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But  suppose  I  concentrate  attention  on  my  finger 
and  deliberately  prick  it.  What  then  ?  Now  we 
have  come  to  the  phenomenon  called  "  attention." 
Attention  means  that  the  central  self  has  sent  a 
message  down  the  line  to  all  the  appropriate  ex- 
changes, saying,  "  Whatever  comes  through  from 
that  finger  is  to  be  sent  direct  to  me  and  not  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  way."  Some  selves  have  more 
control  over  their  exchanges  or  nerve  centres  than 
others.     This  power  of  control  is  called  the  Will. 

There  are  other  terms  we  can  extract  from  our 
little  psychological  study.  The  pen,  in  this  in- 
stance, would  be  called  a  "  stimulus  "  :  the  whole 
process  a  "  reaction  "  :  at  the  point  where  we  lost 
material  trace  of  the  message  mechanism  and  the 
message  became  thought,  it  passed  into  the  field  of 
"  reflection."  Special,  peculiar,  and  important 
powers  exercise  themselves  in  this  field — the  Powers 
of  Reflection  :   one  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Will. 

Now  can  we  take  our  little  experiment  and  spread 
it  over  the  whole  of  Hfe  ?  At  a  given  moment  the 
sum  total  of  the  "  stimuli  "  affecting  a  man  is  called 
his  "  environment."  Our  whole  life  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  series  of  reactions  to  environment.  In 
a  grown  man  there  have  developed  power  of  re- 
flection. To  speak  generally  and  roughly,  his 
characteristic  is  that  reaction  does  not  follow  im- 
mediately upon  stimulus ;  there  is  a  space ;  a 
controlled  hesitation  ;  and  this  space  of  time  is  filled 
up  by  the  internal  activities  of  reflection. 

The  boy  is  in  strong  contrast  here  to  the  man.  Re- 
action in  the  boy  is  a  sort  of  hair-trigger  business  : 
stimulus,  reaction,  at  once.     Our  work  above  has 
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put  us  in  the  way  of  understanding  the  causes  of 
this.  A  boy  is  undeveloped  and  naturally  especial- 
ly undeveloped  in  the  higher  powers,  the  powers  of 
reflection.  Among  the  powers  of  reflection,  as 
principal  or  ruling  power,  is  the  Will.  The  boy's 
will  is  undeveloped.  He  has  not  yet  learnt  to  have 
anything  like  a  central  purpose  in  his  life  to  which 
all  activities  should  be  referred  and  subordinated. 
Vitality  is  abundant,  overflowing,  and  growing  in 
abundance  :  the  power  of  control  not  yet  fully 
grown.  His  exchanges  or  nerve  centres  decline  to 
be  dictated  to  by  the  young  green  will.  In  other 
words,  he  cannot  fix  his  attention,  unless,  of  course, 
his  emotional  interest  happens  to  approve.  In 
that  case  he  will  become  absorbed,  but  it  is  not  his 
cold  will  that  has  then  directive  charge,  it  is  a  flood 
of  emotional  interest.  The  aspect  of  the  young 
gentleman,  more  usual  than  absorption,  is  that  of 
ceaseless  and  erratic  activity.  The  growing  life 
insists  on  movement. 

We  watched  boys,  the  reader  will  remember, 
bursting  from  the  door  of  an  elementary  school. 
We  took  this  as  an  exhibition  of  the  failure  of 
elementary  education  to  touch  the  boy's  emotional 
interest  and  give  him  real  life  in  school.  Perhaps 
this  was  not  quite  fair,  and  part  of  the  burst  is 
caused  by  relief  from  the  bottling  up  of  his  craving 
for  movement. 

A  scoutmaster  may  now  understand  why,  when 
he  stands  scouts  still  in  ranks,  with  staves  in  their 
hands,  they  hit  each  other  on  the  head  with  them. 
It  is  very  true  that  explanation  will  be  of  little  or 
no  comfort  to  the  severely  injured,  but  it  is  well  for 
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the    scoutmaster    to    know   the   reason.     There    is 
surely  something  pathetic,   but  at  the  same  time 
beautiful,  in  the  tender  trust  of  boy  nature  exhibited 
by  the  authorities  of   the  Scout  Movement  when 
they  place  in  the  hands  of  a  growing  boy  what  is 
actually  a  large  stick.     What  did  they  expect  he 
would  do  with  it  ?      What  could  it  well  be  but  a 
properly  large  and  eminently  satisfactory  weapon  ? 
Anyone   who   works   seriously   among   boys   will 
have,  as  an  important  part  of  his  work,  to  teach 
boys  self-control.     He   will  do  well  to  remember 
that   before   anything   can   happen,    the   boy   will 
require  first  to  believe  that  self-control  is  a  valuable 
thing.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  desire  it. 
He  has  tried  free  unfettered  action  and  found  it 
very  good.     How  is  he  to  be  convinced  that  self- 
control  is  better  ?     Is  there  any  other  way  than 
this  :   the  man  who  handles  boys  will  have  to  exhi- 
bit, and  plainly  exhibit,  the  superior  power  that  self- 
control  gives  him,  the  man  Avho  has  it,  over  them, 
the  boys,  who  have  it  not  ?     The  man  must  show 
that  by  it  he  masters  not  only  them,  but  himself. 
Mastery  of  any  kind  appeals  to  boys.     By  watching 
him  they  desire  it  for  themselves.     Is  there  any 
other  way  ?     An  anxious,  distracted  man  can  be 
very  bad  for  boys'  development.     He  may  make 
them  desire  never  to  be  a  man,  and  as  a  result  their 
life  may  become  a  looking  back  to  the  happiness 
of   earher    irresponsible    boyhood,    rather    than    a 
looking  forward  to  the  glories  of  controlled  manhood. 
They  have  shrunk,  with  no  desire,  from  the  work  of 
directive  self-control,   for  why  should  they  work 
if  an  unhappy,    harassed    manhood  is  the  goal  ? 
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It  is  a  serious  business  work  among  boys  :  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  work  that  no  father  anyhow  can 
escape. 

(vi)  The  Play  Habit. 

This  characteristic  is  a  matter  difficult  for  an 
adult  to  understand.  We  shall  have  to  exercise 
here  our  imagination  and  our  boyish  mem.ories. 
The  need  of  a  boy's  nature  is  to  play.  He  plays 
at  life,  always.  He  is  trying  life  out  in  all  directions 
before  committing  himself.  When  he  commits  him- 
self to  a  line  of  life  he  will  be  a  man.  While  he 
remains  a  boy  he  will  try  life  in  play  :  hence  his 
liking  for  books  of  adventure.  He  will  act  the  part 
of  the  hero  (or  quite  possibly  the  villain)  and  in  the 
secrecy  of  his  own  mind  taste  the  lofty  joys  of  mag- 
nanimity, try  on  the  white  garment  of  impeccable 
virtue  or,  tiring  a  little  of  this,  will  sample  the 
perpetual  moral  holiday  of  the  pirate  ;  for  is  not 
the  good  future  full  of  all  possibility  to  one  who 
(in  Nature's  wisdom)  has  not  yet  committed  him- 
self ? 

The  Phantasy  Period,  as  it  is  called,  the  period 
in  which  the  boy  will  dream  his  dreams  and  form 
those  life  ideals  that  abide,  comes  just  before 
puberty.  He  should  be  allowed  to  dream,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  good  literature 
should  be  provided  for  him  then,  in  abundance. 
Manhood  is  soon  to  begin  now  and  Nature  has  pro- 
vided that  this  shall  be  the  period  of  the  Ideal. 
Nature  is  very  wise.  Have  we  not  here  hght  on  the 
old  controversy  as  to  the  age  for  a  boy's  Confir- 
mation ? 
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The  exercise  of  this  habit  of  play  may  be  denied 
to  him  rightly  at  certain  times  and  periods.  He 
must  be  caught  and  confined  to  the  actual  in  the 
form  of  boot  cleaning  or  sums,  or  the  washing  of 
his  neck,  for  a  time  ;  but  leave  him  free  and  he  will 
play.  It  is  not  that  he  objects  to  boot  cleaning, 
neck-cleaning  or  even  sums,  so  long  as  they  are  part 
of  a  game.  It  is  their  mere  dull  unromantic  actuality 
that  his  spirit  objects  to.  Not  unusually  when  a 
boy  starts  to  wash  his  neck  without  being  told,  it 
is  a  sign  of  his  first  love  affair  :  it  has  become  an  act 
in  the  Greatest  of  the  Games.  Scouting  for  Boys 
is  a  game,  or  it  is  nothing,  for  the  boy.  This  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  father  who  has  watched  with  seeing  eyes  his 
boy's  play  is  able  to  advise  him  what  to  work  at 
when  the  time  comes.  What  a  boy  plays  at  best  he 
will  be  most  successful  and  most  happy  working  at. 

This,  his  regard  of  life  as  a  game,  puts  into  the 
hands  of  a  scoutmaster,  or  such  person,  a  very 
effective  method  for  deahng  with  a  boy's  sins.  In 
teaching  religious  ideas  to  boys  sin  is  most  effec- 
tively represented  as  selfishness  which  spoils  the 
game  of  life.  Take  the  chief  forms  of  sin  and  illus- 
trate them  along  these  lines  and  watch  the  interest 
of  the  boys.  If  it  be  desired  to  rebuke  a  particular 
sin  in  a  boy,  the  condemnation  that  shall  sound  most 
scathing  to  his  ears  is  that  "  that  sort  of  thing  is 
not  playing  the  game."  This  remark  should  be 
reserved  for  the  worst  offences. 

Our  immediate  task  is  now  done.  We  have 
extracted  the  six  main  qualities  or  characteristics 
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of  the  average  school  boy.  We  endeavoured  to 
set  them  out  in  their  psychological  significance 
and  then  we  tried  to  look  at  our  knowledge  in  a 
practical  light. 

He  is  a  fascinating  little  person,  the  school-boy, 
but  perpetuall}'^  a  tough  little  trouble  out  of  school, 
his  faculties  and  instincts  by  sheer  vigour  of  growth 
tending  ever  to  get  out  of  control.  All  the  work  of 
harmonising  these  faculties  and  instincts  into 
purposive  effectiveness  still  to  be  done.  That 
which  shall  control  his  life  of  varied  powers  and 
make  it  a  harmony  is  his  Will.  The  scoutmaster's 
and  the  father's  paramount  interest  is  with  the 
boy's  will  :  for  if  the  boy's  will  shall  grow  strong 
and  give  unity  of  direction  to  all  the  life  powers 
within  him,  then  shall  life  be  to  him  a  wonder  and  a 
glory.  The  man  who  shall  have  part  in  the  creat- 
ing of  such  a  hfe  will  surely  be  better  able  to  face 
God  when  he  dies. 

To  a  man  who  is  seeking  to  strengthen  a  boy's 
will,  the  following  information  may  be  useful.  One 
of  the  main  powers,  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the 
powers  of  the  will  is  to  take  a  weak  desire  and  make 
it  triumph  over  a  strong  desire.  Two  desires  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind,  one  strong,  the  other 
weak  ;  but  the  weak  may  be  recognised  by  the 
moral  personality  as  the  better  of  the  two  :  un- 
happily the  better  is  desired  only  very  faintly.  Now 
the  will  comes  along,  and  by  some  wholly  mysterious 
means  causes  the  weaker,  while  still  remaining  weak, 
to  dominate  the  stronger.  It  is  a  mysterious  matter 
This  much  can  be  said  about  the  growth  of  this 
mysterious  power.  Strength  of  will  grows  out  of  the 
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instinct  of  self-respect.  No  one  without  a  powerful 
self-respect  ever  had  a  strong  will.  The  instinct 
of  self-respect  is  a  complex  instinct  made  up  by  the 
fusion  of  two  more  elemental  instincts.  The  two 
are  : — (1)  the  instinct  for  active  self-display,  (2)  the 
instinct  for  passive  self-submission.  The  inter- 
action of  the  two,  balancing  each  other,  produces 
sane  and  solid  self-respect.  The  source  of  No.  1 
we  call  in  Chapter  vi.,  the  Instinct  of  Self-Preser- 
vation ;  of  No.  2,  the  Herd  Instinct.  The  part  that 
No.  2  plays  in  the  matter  may  not  be  immediately 
apparent ;  let  us  consider  it.  The  instinct  of  self- 
submission  is  exercised  in  every  act  of  respect  for 
others.  All  the  world  knows  as  a  fact  that  a  man 
cannot  respect  himself  who  does  not  respect  other 
people.  A  balance  is  set  up.  Self-respect  is  the 
result  of  a  balance.  (1)  without  (2)  becomes  con- 
ceit. Conceit  may  issue  in  stubbornness,  but  stub- 
bornness is  the  power  to  won't  and  not  the  power  to 
will.  (2)  without  (1)  becomes  cringing  and  self- 
distrust.  This  will  issue  in  a  flabby  willingness  for 
anything,  without  the  power  to  wont.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  now  be  plain  that  (1)  balances  (2)  and 
that  together  they  result  in  self-respect.  Fond  and 
foolish  parents  who  spoil  their  boys,  that  is  to  say, 
encourage  the  development  of  (1)  without  any 
reference  to  (2)  should  not  complain  if  in  after  years 
the  boy's  lack  of  self-respect  and  consequent 
weakness  of  will  brings  trouble  on  their  heads. 
Schoolmasters  who  set  themselves  to  insist  on  (2) 
and  crush  out  (1)  ought  not  to  complain  that  their 
boys  are  "  worms."     The  whole  problem  is  one  of 
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balance  and  calls  for  nice  perceptions  and  care, 
as  do  all  matters  of  balance. 

Always  be  positive  and  not  negative.  Give  him 
something  to  do,  not  something  to  don't.  If  you 
can  stand  a  little  real  horror  read  what  any  modern 
book  on  insanity  has  to  say  about  the  dangers  of 
repression  in  early  childhood.  Nobody,  certainly 
not  the  present  writer,  wishes  to  pretend  that  a 
scoutmaster's  or  a  parent's  job  is  easy,  but  it  is 
important.  May  we  repeat  the  words  of  the  Intro- 
duction ?  There  is  nothing  in  a  boy  that  is  not 
good  in  itself.  The  supreme  duty  of  a  scoutmaster, 
parent,  or  such  person  is  to  give  the  good  Life  Stuff 
appropriate  expression.  A  preliminary  duty  may 
be  to  strip  it  of  an  evil  form. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  man  should  be  a  boy 
again  among  boys,  thinking  by  sympathy  their 
thoughts  and  playing  with  them  as  they  like  to  play. 
He  must  be  a  man  as  well  with  as  clear  ideas  as 
possible  as  to  where,  and  to  what,  he  is  leading  them. 

Sin  is  their  enemy.  The  Founder  of  Christianity 
gave  us  no  formal  definition  of  sin,  but  in  the  stories 
He  told  about  it,  it  is  always  described  as  selfish- 
ness, or  lovelessness.  This  is  the  enemy  of  boy  life. 
It  must  be  fought,  and  not  negatively  can  it  be 
fought.  The  boy  cannot  be  made  to  say  "  No  "  to 
life  ;  he  was  created  to  say  "  Yes  "  to  life. 


THE   BAD   BOY. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    UNCONSCIOUS    WISH     IN 
THE  MECHANISM  OF  TEMPTATION. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  disease.  In  order  to 
deal  successfully  with  disease  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cover the  root  cause  of  the  trouble.  Remove  the 
root  cause  and  the  trouble  fades  of  itself :  having 
no  root  it  dies  away.  Treating  the  results  or 
symptoms  as  they  appear  on  the  surface  is  better, 
of  course,  than  no  treatment  at  all,  but  it  is 
bound  to  be  both  lengthy  and  unsatisfactory.  If 
we  are  to  deal  seriously  with  moral  disease  in  boys 
we  must  be  prepared  to  go  deep  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  penetrate  to  the  hidden  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  This  will  mean  work.  The  reader 
of  this  book  is  now  to  be  asked  to  embark  on  a  piece 
of  real  psychological  work.     It  will  not  be  easy. 

The  school  in  modern  psychological  thought 
which  offers  the  best  hope  for  the  understanding  of 
badness  in  boys  is  the  school  that  is  founded  on  the 
discoveries  of  Freud,  a  mental  specialist  of  Vienna. 
After  long  years  of  patient  work  examining  and 
curing  numerous  cases  of  mental  and  moral  trouble, 
he  published  his  discoveries.  These  have  been 
taken  up  and  tried  by  a  large  number  of  mental 
experts  and  verified  by  experiment  in  cases  that  now 
reach  into  thousands  ;   there  can  no  longer  be  any 
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doubt  of  their  substantial  correctness.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  minds  of  some  of  his  followers  have 
become  a  little  over-stimulated  and  have  broken 
through  the  tradition  of  patient  care  on  which 
Freud  himself  founded  the  School  :  certain  wild 
theories,  and  negative  attacks  on  methods  that  differ 
from  the  Freudian,  have  been  "  thrown  off."  The 
Press,  in  its  charming  way,  has  got  hold  of  certain 
tags  and  tatters  of  the  doctrine  and  holds  these  up 
for  ridicule.  They  are  indeed  ridiculous.  Pale 
and  overwrought  young  ladies  have  taken  to  writing 
"  Freudian  "  novels.  But  underneath  this  welter 
of  wrangling  and  cheap  discipleship  there  remains 
the  quiet  work  of  a  patient,  modest  man,  who,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  to  be  led  by  any- 
thing but  the  evidence,  and  the  evidence  in  abun- 
dance, has  given  a  great  thing  to  the  world. 

The  crime  of  Freud's  followers  has  been  to  spread 
a  scare  among  nervous  people.  It  is  characteristic 
of  a  mind  narrowly  scientific  that  it  can  be  taken  in 
by  any  cheap  and  plausible  philosophic  heresy. 
This  is  the  nemesis  for  the  contempt  of  philosophy. 
Certain  among  the  lesser  followers  of  Freud  have 
embraced  the  long  exploded  philosophical  fallacy 
called  "  determinism,"  i.e.,  that  there  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  choice,  or  free  will.  Neurotically 
afflicted  persons  are  given  the  impression  that  there 
is  a  malignant  thing  called  the  "  subconscious," 
which  has  all  men  in  its  grip,  and  from  which,  by 
the  logic  of  "  determinism,"  there  can  be  no  es- 
cape. A  sense  of  being  determined,  of  not  being 
able  to  control  themselves,  but  of  being  controlled 
by  inner  forces  outside  the  power  of  their  will  is 
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precisely  what  neurotic  people  are  suffering  from. 
The  work  of  the  nerve  specialist  is  surely  to  take 
"  determined  "  people  and  to  "  undetermine  " 
them,  so  to  speak.  The  patient  is  completely 
cured  if  he  gets  back  his  power  of  free  choice.  If 
the  writers  of  some  of  these  "  Freudian  "  books  had 
sat  down  previously  and  said  "  What  now  can  I 
do  that  will  most  hinder  the  work  of  curing  neu- 
rotics ?  "  the}^  could  have  done  nothing  more  effec- 
tive than  they  have  done.  "  Determinism,"  or 
the  theory  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
choice,  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  philosophic  heresies  : 
it  can  be  exploded  and  shattered  in  any  five  minutes 
of  the  real  life  of  any  human  being.  Are  not  the 
plain  facts  these  ?  Everyone  lives  under  influences. 
If  a  man  chooses  to  give  himself  up  to  an  influence, 
then  his  acts  are  determined  by  this  influence.  All 
our  acts  are  determined,  but  by  the  result  of  our 
choice.  There  is  no  determinism  except  self- 
determinism. 

Of  course,  determinism  is  necessary  as  a  working 
theory  of  Science.  Science  must  proceed  by  the 
method  of  experiment.  For  experiment  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shut  out  all  disturbing  potencies.  The  most 
disturbing  thing  we  know  is  the  human  spirit  with 
its  power  of  free  choice.  Because  a  scientist  shuts 
out  from  his  experiments  all  human  interference, 
for  him  to  go  on  to  say  that  therefore  there  really 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  human  being  is  surely 
silly.  Choice  is  a  fact,  previous  to  determinism, 
and  the  material  from  which  both  choice  and  deter- 
minism are  made  is  influence.  Further,  it  is  useless 
to  say  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  accident. 
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Every  stimulus  has  the  nature  of  accident.  In  a 
perfect  system  of  life  every  accident  would  be  pro- 
vided for  :  perhaps  this  is  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  Lesser  Freudians  when  they  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  real  accident. 

The  forbearance  of  the  new  reader  is  asked. 
There  may  be  sentences  in  what  has  immediately 
preceded  that  he  finds  difficult  to  understand.  The 
meaning  and  importance  of  what  has  been  said  will 
become  clearer  as  we  proceed.  It  was  necessary 
at  this  point  to  clear  this  fiction  of  "  Determinism  " 
out  of  our  path.     Let  us  return  to  Freud. 

Freud  divides  the  mind  up  into  three  regions  : 
(1)  The  Conscious  Mind.  This  is  the  region  with 
which  we  calculate,  perceive  and  so  on.  It  is  the 
upper  region,  and  of  its  workings  we  are  aware. 
(*2)  The  Pre-conscious  Mind.  It  is  here  we  keep 
the  bulk  of  our  memories.  It  is  not  only  a  ware- 
house, it  is  also  a  workshop.  Here  our  memories 
are  welded  together  into  a  unity,  and  a  general  life 
view  is  formed.  It  is  here,  therefore,  we  keep  our 
characters.  The  act  of  remembering  may  be  des- 
cribed as  the  fishing  up  of  something  from  the  pre- 
conscious  into  the  conscious  mind.  (3)  The  Un- 
conscious Mind.  It  is  here  we  keep  our  instincts, 
our  impulses  and  a  set  of  Unconscious  Wishes. 

We  are  to  spend  much  of  this  chapter  in  an  en- 
deavour to  understand  what  is  meant  by  this  term, 
"  Unconscious  Wish."  For  the  moment  we  will 
leave  the  term  as  it  stands,  with  all  its  challenge  of 
apparent  self-contradiction  unanswered.  "  How  is 
it  conceivable  that  a  mind  can  wish  for  something 
of  which  it  is  unconscious  ?  "     We  will  leave  such 
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questions  aside  for  a  moment  and  make  certain 
statements  about  these  unconscious  wishes.  They 
are  of  the  most  profound  importance  in  influencing 
our  attitude  to  hfe  in  this  or  that  direction.  A  boy 
with  an  abiding  tendency  to  sin  in  a  certain  direction 
is  in  this  case  under  the  influence  of  an  unconscious 
wish.  There  is  no  need,  of  course,  for  him  to  yield 
to  this  tendency  :  he  can  fight  it ;  but  he  will  not 
be  cured  of  the  tendency  until  the  unconscious  wish 
is  exposed  and  dissipated.  The  importance  of 
studying  the  unconscious  wish,  its  formation,  and 
its  mode  of  influence  is  now  apparent.  If  we  can 
dissipate  and  cure  a  bad  unconscious  wish,  we  shut  a 
gate,  as  it  were,  in  the  boy's  nature  against  that 
external  influence  to  evil  which  (or,  why  may  we 
not  say  who  ?)  is  evidently  the  original  source  of 
all  our  temptations. 

One  further  statement  before  we  proceed  :  these 
unconscious  wishes  are  formed  in  early  childhood, 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight. 

Now,  what  is  this  thing  called  an  unconscious 
wish  ?  Our  best  hope  of  understanding  the  matter 
would  seem  to  be  by  illustration. 

A  small  boy,  let  us  suppose,  develops  a  strong 
liking  for  being  nursed  and  petted  by  his  mother. 
He  comes  to  find  the  experience  very  pleasant  and 
indeed  strangely  exciting.  In  time  the  boy  goes  to 
school.  He  finds  there  that  his  school  companions 
show  no  inclination  whatever  to  pet  him.  His 
father  by  this  time  commences  to  say  sharp  things 
about  his  continuing  to  be  a  baby.  The  boy  has 
now  to  make  a  moral  decision.  He  must  either 
grow   out  of  his  infantile  wish  to  be  petted  and 
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become  a  wholesome  boy,  or  he  must  cling  to  his 
wish.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  particular  boy 
clings  to  his  wish,  and  refuses  to  grow,  so  to  speak. 
The  result  will  be  that  he  will  come  to  regard  his 
father  and  all  men,  his  school  fellows  and  all  boys 
as  interfering  and  brutal,  and  will  shrink  from  them. 
The  wish  which  is  the  root  cause  of  this  attitude  may 
be  cherished  deep  in  his  heart  and  be  unadmitted. 
In  time  it  will  come  to  be  unadmitted  even  to  him- 
self. It  has  now  become  an  unconscious  wish.  The 
poor  chap  may  now  go  through  life  tortured  by  a  sen- 
sitive shrinking  nervousness  in  the  presence  of 
strange  men  or  boys,  feeling  that  in  some  vague  way 
they  are  "  against  him."  The  unconscious  wish  will 
determine  also  his  attitude  to  the  female.  If  he 
marries,  his  deepest  desire  from  the  woman  will 
be  that  she  shall  pet  and  "  mother  "  him.  The 
materials  for  a  domestic  tragedy  are  here.  All  his 
besetting  temptations  will  come  to  him  through  this 
unconscious  infantile  wish  ;  temptations  to  soft- 
ness, sensuality,  selfishness,  the  taking  everything 
and  giving  nothing  which  is  characteristic  of  a  very 
small  child,  a  strong  dislike  for  responsibility,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on.  He  has,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
an  infantile  streak  in  his  character.  Most  of  the 
trouble  in  his  life  can  be  traced  back  to  this  infantile 
and  now  unconscious  wish  out  of  which  he  has  not 
grown. 

The  matter  may  become  plainer  if  we  take  a  case 
from  actual  life  of  the  havoc  caused  by  one  of  these 
unconscious  wishes.  A  woman  was  found  by  the 
present  writer,  in  the  course  of  his  parish  visiting, 
on  the  verge  of  a  serious  mental  breakdown.     The 
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broad  facts  were  these  :  her  child  (adopted),  a  girl 
of  twelve,  had  been  sent  across  the  street  to  buy- 
milk.  As  she  stood  on  the  pavement  waiting  to 
return,  a  clap  of  thunder  came,  a  woman  near  the 
child  screamed,  and  the  child,  startled,  jumped  off 
the  pavement  and  was  run  over  and  killed  in- 
stantly. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  set  of  circum- 
stances in  which  the  mother  could  have  been  less  to 
blame  ;  yet  the  mother  was  tortured  by  a  feeling  of 
guilt.  She  ought  to  have  been  there  when  the  child 
wanted  her.  She  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  feeling 
that  the  child  was  stretching  out  her  hands  to  her 
now  and  crying  for  her  in  the  dark.  Her  common- 
sense  told  her  that  such  ideas  were  nonsense,  but 
she  could  not  rid  herself  of  them.  She  passed 
through  a  period  of  appalling  torture  and  so  I  found 
her  on  the  edge  of  serious  mental  trouble.  We  got 
to  work  by  the  method  of  exploration  invented  by 
Freud  (this  method  is  highly  technical  and  it  would 
only  confuse  the  reader  if  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  him) 
and  in  about  an  hour  we  had  discovered  the  root 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  woman  herself,  when  six 
years  old,  had  been  sent  away  to  her  grandmother's 
house  for  a  time.  One  night  in  the  dark  she  had 
stretched  out  her  hands  and  cried  passionately  for 
her  mother.  From  some  strange  feeling  of  shame 
she  had  never  spoken  of  this  to  anyone.  The  wish, 
v/hich  I  suppose  to  be  the  child-wish  to  be  assured 
that  her  mother  still  loved  her  and  had  not  cruelly 
deserted  her,  became,  from  this  silence,  uncon- 
scious. She  had  developed  diphtheria  soon  after- 
wards and  the  wish  probably  took  terrible  shape  in 
the  blackness  of  delirium.     The  infantile  wish  once 
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having  been  discovered  by  us,  all  things  fell  into 
place  and  were  explained.  Her  dreams  of  the  child 
always  aged  six,  and  so  on.  She  had  transferred 
her  own  child  fears  on  to  the  dead  child.  The  root 
cause  of  the  trouble  being  laid  bare,  the  way  was 
open  for  a  complete  recovery. 

This  instance  has  been  selected  as  an  introduction 
because  there  is  nothing  directly  sexual  in  it,  but  it 
has  to  be  confessed  that  in  most  cases  the  trouble 
must  be  described  as  sexual  in  origin.  This  is  a 
matter  of  fact  and  not  of  theory.  No  expression  of 
suspicious  disgust,  however  fervent,  can  alter  this 
as  a  fact. 

Nothing  has  roused  against  his  theory  such  fierce 
indignation  as  Freud's  attribution  of  sexuality  to 
young  children  ;  but  a  few  minutes  frank  and  steady 
consideration  of  Freud's  view  will,  it  is  hoped,  make 
plain  that  this  indignation  is  quite  misplaced. 
First,  the  sense  in  which  Freud  uses  this  word 
"  sexual  "  must  be  understood.  It  is  a  very  wide 
sense.  Sexual  means  with  Freud  the  power  to  like. 
Plainly  we  have  the  power  to  like  many  things  : 
music,  beauty,  muscular  movement,  and  so  on. 
The  sexual  acts  proper  are  the  highest  physical 
experience  of  this  power.  The  power  is  therefore 
described  in  its  highest  physical  terms  and  called 
"  sexual."  It  might  have  been  taken  higher  still 
and  called  "  love,"  but  in  these  higher  regions 
ideas  are  apt  to  grow  attenuated  and  not  to  be  fully 
real  in  the  sense  of  being  full-blooded  :  not  neces- 
sarily so,  but  the  danger  of  negative  attenuation 
will  be  present ;  this  danger  of  negation  is  avoided 
by  using  the  physical  word  "  sexual."     In  point  of 
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fact,  very  many  people  suffer  from  nervous  troubles 
which  are  caused  by  their  thinking  of  the  sexual  as 
something  unclean  in  itself.  Freud's  choice  of  the 
term  "  sexual  "  was  deliberately  made  in  view  of 
this.  The  term  is  not  ours,  we  must  remember, 
but  Freud's,  and  the  sensible  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
not  to  attempt  to  dictate  any  narrow  meaning,  but 
to  set  ourselves  patiently  to  find  out  the  scope  of 
Freud's  own  meaning.  The  scope  is  a  very  wide 
one. 

It  is  plain  and  certain  that  the  power  to  like  does 
wake  up  in  very  young  children  ;  further,  that  the 
child  of  five  or  so  does  develop  an  intense  curiosity 
and  interest  in  birth  and  the  operations  connected 
therewith.  He  is  actually  capable  of  feeling  in- 
tense bodily  excitement  in  connection  with  these 
matters.  Should  such  bodily  excitement  come  to 
him  it  would  be  the  experience  of  his  power  to  like 
in  its  liighest  form  of  physical  intensity  and  would 
make,  as  it  were,  a  high  water  mark  on  his  memory. 
An  experience  such  as  this  might  very  well  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  "  unconscious  wish." 

Who,  now,  are  the  persons  with  whom  the  little 
child's  awakening  "  power  to  like "  comes  first 
into  contact  ?  Plainly  his  mother  and  his  father. 
If  an  "  unconscious  wish  "  should  form  in  the  child 
mind  it  is  manifestly  most  likely  that  it  will  be  in 
his  relations  to  them  that  the  wish  will  form.  Not 
all  \vishes  are  injurious,  most  of  those  that  form  are 
of  high  value  for  life,  but  it  is  only  with  the  injurious 
ones  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

There  is  one  that  is  quite  common  with  boys.  The 
technical  term  for  it  is  the  "  inferiority  complex." 
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Now  we  are  faced  with  a  new  term,  "  complex." 
A  complex  is  a  tangle  or  knot  which  forms  in  the 
mental  life.  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  that  the 
complex  holds  prisoner  some  of  the  spiritual  stuff 
of  which  the  mental  life  is  made  and  prevents  its 
flowing  out  straight  and  joining  the  main  life  stream. 
In  other  words,  thought  ceases  to  grow  in  that 
particular  direction  and  a  "  babyism  "  or  infantile 
streak  is  formed  in  the  general  mental  make  up  of 
the  patient.  It  is  an  unconscious  wish  that  holds 
together  the  tangle. 

Now  let  us  watch  the  formation  of  an  inferiority 
complex.  A  very  small  boy  likes  to  be  nursed  by 
his  mother.  This  is  wholesome  and  entirely  natural. 
After  a  time  his  curiosity  about  birth  wakes  up. 
This  natural  curiosity  is  (unwisely)  not  satisfied 
but  hushed  and  suppressed  in  such  a  way  that  his 
mind  receives  the  impression  that  there  is  something 
wrong  or  "  dirty "  about  the  whole  matter  and 
therefore  it  must  not  be  spoken  about.  His  God- 
given  curiosity  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  be  not 
merely  stimulated,  but  to  be  unhealthily  inflamed. 
That  which  is  evil  (as  he  has  been  led  to  suppose) 
he  finds  to  be  also  interesting  and  exciting  to  think 
about.  The  interesting  is  also  the  guilty.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  a  tangle.  The  next  step  will  be 
that  contact  wdth  the  female  makes  him  both 
ashamed  and  excited.  He  is  still  nursed  by  his 
mother  at  times.  One  of  two  things  will  now  happen. 
Either  the  boy  will  develop  a  strange  dislike  of 
being  touched  by  his  mother  (this  will  be  the  feeling 
of  shame  conquering)  or  he  will  develop  a  strong 
desire  for  physical  contact.  He  must  choose  between 
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shame  and  sensuous  pleasure.  Only  a  frank  talk 
with  a  wise  and  older  person  can  dissipate  and 
clean  away  this  disastrous  and  unwholesome  mental 
tangle  and  make  him  a  healthy-minded  boy  again. 
Suppose  he  neither  has  such  a  talk  nor  has  been 
taught  to  pray  frankly  to  God,  the  miserable  busi- 
ness will  go  on.  His  father  will  now  come  into  the 
affair.  He  will  be  unUkely  to  understand  the 
situation.  The  man  will  feel  in  his  bones  that  the 
boy's  attitude  to  his  mother  is  unwholesome  and 
will  probably  entirely  forbid  it.  If  he  gives  any 
reason  at  all  he  will  very  likely  add  a  further  wound 
to  the  boy's  spirit  by  sneering  at  him  as  a  baby. 
Anyhow,  real  fear  will  have  to  be  applied  now  to 
make  the  boy  desist.  The  boy  retreats  hurt  into  a 
feeling  of  baffled  shame.  What  will  his  thoughts 
about  his  father  be  from  this  retreat  ?  Resentment  ? 
Hatred  ?  The  wrong  admiration  of  might  as  right  ? 
Jealousy  ?  All  these  may  be  present  in  his  thoughts 
of  his  father.  Underneath  each  of  these  always 
there  is  the  thought  of  his  own  inferiority  to  the 
arbitrary  and  omnipotent  father.  An  "  inferiority 
complex  "  has  been  formed.  Holding  the  complex 
together  is  the  wish,  now  unconscious,  to  be  petted 
by  the  mother.  If  the  parents  were  told  that  they 
had  been  guilty  in  the  first  instance  of  crime  in 
lying  to  a  Uttle  child  about  the  beautiful  things  of 
natural  love,  they  would  be  very  surprised. 

The  future  history  of  the  complex  in  the  boy's 
growing  manhood  becomes  very  complicated.  He 
talks  about  it  to  no  one.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  if  he  tried  he  could  talk  about  it 
intelligibly  to  anybody  except  a  psychologist.     It 
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is  the  source  of  so  much  mental  pain  that  he  tries 
to  get  away  from  it  and  to  cease  to  be  that  kind  of 
person.  In  order  to  fight  it  down  and  away,  he  is 
lead  to  develop  the  antagonistic  and  opposite 
mental  qualities.  For  example,  a  boy  suffering 
from  an  abiding  half-conscious  sense  of  inferiority 
might  be  led  to  develop  a  habit  of  boasting.  All 
people  addicted  to  abnormal  boasting  suffer  from 
some  kind  of  inferiority  complex.  Inferiority  com- 
plexes are  of  all  kinds,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  intensity. 
But  the  object  now  is  not  to  explore  the  field  and 
make  pronouncements  on  details,  but  to  give  the 
reader  general  ideas,  and  in  particular  to  provide 
him  with  some  means  of  recognising  the  signs  of 
the  trouble. 

The  signs  as  they  appear  in  the  patient's  character 
will  take  a  shape  that  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
real  cause  originating  the  trouble.  They  are  de- 
fence formations  against  an  irrational  and  dis- 
tressing feeling  of  inferiority  that  threatens  ever  to 
rise  up,  he  knows  not  now  why,  from  the  depths  of 
his  mind.  He  boasts  violently  in  order  to  conquer 
a  troublesome  sense  of  unworthiness.  He  plays  the 
hero ;  he  enjoys  immoderately  scoring  off  men 
about  the  age  of  his  father  ;  to  inspire  fear  in  others 
gives  him  very  great  satisfaction.  Older  men 
divide  themselves  for  him  into  two  very  different 
kinds,  those  who  are  in  fact  superior  to  himself  and 
touch  up  this  infantile  inferiority  complex  within 
him  ;  these  men  he  finds  himself  disliking  intensely. 
The  second  kind  are  those  who  are  in  fact  inferior 
to  himself ;  these  leave  his  inferiority  complex 
undisturbed  or  even  soothed  :    these  he  is  drawn 
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to  consort  with,  although  all  the  time  his  conscious 
reason  may  rebel  against  such  companionship.  A 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  state  of  mind  we  are 
outlining  is  the  passionate  resentment  of  all  autho- 
rity. 

The  careful  reader  has  noticed  that  these  defence 
formations  are  to  be  found  to  a  certain  degree  in  all 
boys.  That  is  true.  All  boys  have  within  them  a 
sense  of  inferiority  which  they  inwardly  resent.  This 
is  entirely  healthy  and  excellent.  Else,  without 
this  resented  inferiority  feeling,  where  were  hero 
worship,  and  the  desire  to  be  themselves  strong  and 
adequate  men  ?  Plainly  this  feeling  of  inferiority 
is  a  necessary  element  in  moral  growth.  But  a 
feeling  of  inferiority  out  of  which  a  boy  is  growing 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  inferiority  complex 
out  of  which,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  tangled 
knot,  the  boy  cannot  grow.  The  difference  is  the 
difference  between  health  and  disease.  The  mani- 
fest difference  between  the  defence  formations, 
resentment  of  authority,  and  the  like,  in  the  two 
cases,  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  neurotic  the  defence 
is  exaggerated  and  vicious,  and  will  persist  imper- 
vious to  influence. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  now  it  will  be  seen  how  a  boy 
suffering  with  an  inferiority  complex  will  get  a  set 
of  temptations  proper  and  peculiar  to  his  state  of 
mind.  What  we  have  been  really  studying  is  the 
mechanism  of  temptation.  We  are  trying  to  under- 
stand badness  in  boys.  The  work  of  Freud  has, 
the  writer  submits,  provided  very  valuable  insight 
into  this  matter. 

Can  we  summarise  our  results  ?     In  early  child- 
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hood  the  power  to  hke  going  out  in  the  expanding  ot 
life  gets  tangled  and  baffled  in  the  endeavour  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  life's  environment.  A  complex 
is  formed,  which  persists  and  is  painful.  In  order 
to  escape  from  the  persistent  pain,  the  boy  represses 
the  trouble  and  tries  to  conquer  it.  The  most 
obvious  way  of  contending  with  the  complex  is  to 
plunge  into  the  quality  antagonistic  and  opposite  to 
the  complex.  For  instance,  a  boy  painfully  shy 
(a  form  of  inferiority  complex)  will  plunge  into  self 
assertion  as  a  defence  against  himself  and  his  shy- 
ness. If  that  boy  should  cease  to  be  shy,  at  that 
same  moment  the  necessity  for  the  exaggerated 
self-assertion  would  cease.  The  self-assertion  is  a 
defence  formation.  The  important  facts  to  keep  in 
mind  are  (1)  a  complex  is  held  together  by  an  un- 
conscious wish,  (2)  the  complex  usually  arises  in 
connection  with  the  parents,  (3)  a  defence  formation 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  unconscious  wish,  (4) 
"  unconscious  "  does  not  mean  without  effect  on 
consciousness  :  an  unconscious  wish  has  a  most  pro- 
found effect  on  consciousness  always  ;  an  uncon- 
scious wish  is  a  wish  not  consciously  recognised 
(because  deeply  disliked)  by  the  individual,  (5)  signs 
of  strain,  exaggeration,  anxiety,  and  the  like  are 
usually  the  signs  of  mental  conflict,  i.e.,  a  defence 
formation  struggling  with  an  unconscious  wish. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

NERVOUSNESS      IN      BOYS.      THE      CAUSES      OF      LIFE 
FAILURE    OR    OF   GENIUS. 

A  different  sort  of  boy  altogether  from  the 
troublesome  boy,  troublesome  by  reason  of  his 
exaggerated  defence  formations,  is  the  nervous  or 
easily  frightened  boy.  This  boy  will  be  found  to 
have  been  born  with  an  inferior  organ  in  his  body  ; 
not  necessarily  a  diseased  organ,  but  a  weak  organ 
not  quite  up  to  its  work  in  his  bodily  make  up.  It 
seems  characteristic  of  excessive  fear  to  attack  the 
working  of  the  weakest  organ  in  a  life.  The  effect 
is  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  organ.  A  boy  with  a 
weak  digestion  will  feel  fear  as  a  horrible  sinking 
sensation  in  the  intestinal  parts,  a  boy  with  a  weak 
heart  will  feel  fear  as  a  pain  in  his  chest,  a  boy  with 
weak  lungs  will  feel  fear  as  difficulty  in  breathing, 
a  boy  with  weak  brains  will  feel  fear  as  painful 
mental  confusion,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.^  The  result 
of  such  an  experience  a  few  times  repeated  will  be 
that  the  boy  grows  afraid  of  fear.  To  become  afraid 
of  fear  is  to  become  what  is  known  as  nervous.  The 
boy  comes  to  feel  that  he  cannot  stand  up  to  life, 

1  Fear  in  everyone  first  affects  the  tension  in  certain  muscles 
round  the  diaphragm,  and  blood  is  driven  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  to  those  parts  of  the  anatomy  v^hich  have  the  duty  of 
repelling  attack,  or  of  flight.  It  is  the  subsequent  result  and  not 
this  primary  reflex  effect  of  fear  that  the  writer  has  in  mind. 

4S 
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that  he  is  not  as  other  boys.  In  moments  of  stress 
his  body  lets  him  down.  He  is  afflicted  with  a 
sense  of  "  organ  inferiority."  He  begins  to  be 
haunted  by  a  half-conscious  sense  of  inner  insecurity. 

A  surprising  thing  about  this  fear-full  sort  of  boy 
is  that  he  is  often  extraordinarily  brave  in  moments 
of  sudden  crisis.  In  such  instances,  what  seems  to 
hai3pen  is  that  the  suddenness  of  the  crisis  succeeds 
in  switching  his  life  on  to  one  of  his  superior  organs 
for  support.  We  must  remember  this  as  a  possi- 
bility when  we  come  to  treat  this  boy's  trouble. 

Nature's  general  method  of  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter is  very  wonderful.  It  may  be  called  the  Way  of 
Compensation.  Let  us  take  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration the  case  of  the  boy  with  (say)  an  inferior 
stomach.  From  the  stomach  stretches  a  network 
of  nerves  up  through  the  brain  to  the  central  soul. 
This  we  will  call  the  Psychic  Track.  The  Way  of 
Compensation  is  that  Nature  provides  that  this 
Psychic  Track  shall  be  super-normally  stimulated 
and  sensitive,  so  that  the  stomach  may  be  watched, 
guarded  and  helped  at  every  turn  by  generous 
energy  from  the  central  nervous  system.  Now,  let 
us  regard  this  Psychic  Track  in  itself  apart  from  its 
function  of  helping  the  organ.  Plainly  psychic 
or  mental  qualities  belong  to  it,  and  further  a 
Psychic  Track  stretching  to  a  heart  has  different 
psychic,  mental,  or  emotional  qualities  from  a 
Track  stretching  to  a  stomach.  A  Track  is  ex- 
cessively stimulated,  therefore  the  emotions  proper 
to  the  Track  will  be  excessively  stimulated.  That 
is  to  say,  they  will  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  the  par- 
ticular   individual    as    heightened    and    beautified 
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ideals.  For  example,  an  individual  with  a  weak 
stomach  will  find  offered  to  him  by  his  stimulated 
Psychic  Track  heightened  ideals  of  sympathy,  pity, 
compassion,  and  the  like,  while  an  individual  with  a 
weak  heart  will  find  rising  up  in  his  mind  from  simi- 
lar causes  high  ideals  of  regularity,  stability,  steady 
courage,  and  so  on.  These  ideals  reach  a  delicacy 
and  a  beauty  in  such  a  mind  that  they  do  not  reach 
in  the  mind  of  an  individual  who  can  comfortably 
ignore  his  heart  or  his  stomach. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Nature,  or  the  Creative 
Force  with  which  (if  the  reader  will  allow  me,  I 
should  prefer  to  say,  ^^•ith  Whom)  we  deal  to  be  very 
generous.  A  person  with  an  inferior  organ  will 
always  have  to  use  some  of  the  energy  in  care,  but 
after  that  is  used  there  will  be  found  an  abundance 
to  be  used  in  a  compensating  beautifying  of  the  life. 
The  way  of  the  stimulated  Psychic  Track  appears  to 
be  the  way  in  which  all  geniuses  are  made.  The 
danger  of  weak  health  seems  a  necessary  constituent 
in  the  making  of  an  exceptional  genius.  Great 
musical  geniuses  are  found  to  have  something  organi- 
cally wrong  with  their  ears  ;  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schumann  are  examples  of  this.  The  case  of 
Demosthenes  and  his  infantile  defect  in  speech  will 
occur  to  everyone.  "  The  optical  examinations 
recently  instituted  in  schools  of  art  show  optical 
anomalies  in  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  students." 
This  doctrine  of  the  stimulated  Psychic  Track  is 
very  important;  the  reader  is  asked  to  notice  it 
carefully.  It  is  the  message  of  hope  that  many  a 
boy  wants. 

Unhappily,  genius  is  not  the  only  possible  issue 
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of  the  organ  inferiority  situation.  There  are  other 
possibihties.  There  is  the  completely  negative 
one  in  which  the  boy  gives  in  and  cringes  through 
life.  Fear  becomes  an  excessively  terrifying 
experience  to  him,  far  in  excess  of  that  suffered 
by  any  ordinary  boy.  He  grows  horribly  afraid  of 
fear.  In  order  to  guard  himself  he  develops  a 
sharpened  faculty  for  pre-vision.  He  explores  in 
imagination  the  possibilities  (dwelling  especially 
on  the  sinister  possibilities)  before  he  can  trust 
himself  to  take  action.  His  brain  grows  unnaturally 
clever  in  the  invention  of  excuses  for  the  avoidance 
of  action.  He  peoples  his  environment  with  mahg- 
nant  forces  and  suffers  agonies  from  apprehension 
of  what  merely  may  take  place.  He  develops 
"  grievances  "  with  extreme  ease.  He  can  never 
"  chance  it."  Plainly  the  sufferings  of  such  a  boy 
can  be  truly  horrible.  It  is  almost  always  unwise, 
and  sometimes  very  wicked,  to  force  boys  of  this 
sort.  Before  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  use  force 
upon  the  hypersensitive  moral  tissue  of  such  an 
overstrained  young  hfe,  let  us  be  quite  clear  that 
we  have  a  really  expert  understanding  of  what  we 
are  doing.  To  heap  shame  upon  him  is  the  act  of 
a  fool.  Remember  that  to  live  at  all  for  some  of 
these  bad  cases  of  organ  inferiority  may  require 
from  moment  to  moment  a  degree  of  courage  that 
the  dull  animal  individual  through  his  whole  life 
will  never  touch. 

There  is  a  further  possibility.  The  writer  is 
concerned  that  the  matter  now  to  be  set  forth 
should  be  clearly  understood  :  much  depends  on  it. 
May  he  ask  for  the  reader's  careful  attention  ?     A 
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sense  of  inferiority  and  inward  insecurity  may  be 
fought  against  by  fictions  of  personal  grandeur.  The 
lame  boy  becomes  "  king  of  the  kids."  Why  ? 
From  time  to  time  the  world  has  been  afflicted  to 
satisfy  the  futile  craving  for  personal  grandeur  of 
some  single  individual.  Think  over  these  indi- 
viduals :  the  emperor  of  the  Germans  had  a  withered 
arm ;  Napoleon,  Alexander  the  Great,  were  men  of 
insignificant  stature.  The  pale  and  sickly  little 
boy  decides  to  become  a  blacksmith.  The  principle 
will  be  found  everywhere.  It  is  the  principle  of 
compensation  by  fiction.  This  principle  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  true  principle  of  compen- 
sation, compensation  by  reality.  If  the  small, 
sickly  boy  set  to  work  to  develop  his  muscles  and  to 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  until  he  could  become 
that  glorious  being,  a  blacksmith,  then  we  would 
have  a  case  of  compensation  by  reality,  (at  least  in 
present  health  ;  and  the  wise  parent  would  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself  for  a  bit).  Napoleon  could 
have  used  his  genius  to  benefit  humanity  instead  of 
subordinating  the  fate  of  masses  of  humanity  to 
the  fiction  of  his  personal  grandeur.  It  is  this 
subordination  of  reality  to  the  domination  of  a 
fiction  that  makes  the  principle  vicious.  The  under- 
sized sickly  boy,  who  has  been  encouraged  and 
allowed  to  subordinate  the  entire  household  to  his 
whims,  has  actually  hij  a  fiction  become  the  most 
powerful  person  in  the  family  sphere.  He  who  is 
weakest  has  had  his  weakness  turned  into  power  hy 
a  fiction.  Suppose  the  boy  is  transferred  into 
another  environment,  say  the  world  of  school,  where 
the  fiction  that  has  sustained  his  power  is  no  longer 
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valid,  what  will  he  do  ?  Will  he  rise  to  reality 
or  will  he  cling  to  his  taste  for  cheap  unreal  power  ? 
Suppose  he  clings  to  his  ''fiction,^'  how  will  he  satisfy 
it  ?  He  cannot  satisfy  it  openly,  the  world  of  school 
will  not  permit  that.  He  is  left  then  with  such 
means  as  playing  only  with  boys  smaller  and  weaker 
than  himself.  His  mind  becomes  unhealthily  turned 
to  the  study  of  weakness  in  others.  A  world  of 
purely  mental  fiction  lies  open  to  him  in  the  in- 
vention of  personal  experiences  in  day  dreams.  He 
will  find  himself  tempted  to  become  a  liar  or  a 
boaster.  Drink  is  most  readily  effective  as  a 
fiction,  it  will  provide  a  sense  of  profound  personal 
grandeur,  and  soothe  away  for  the  time  all  sense  of 
inferiority.  When  in  course  of  time  opportunities 
to  drink  come,  as  they  must  come,  to  such  a  boy 
they  will  come  as  a  very  real  temptation. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  miserable  business  is 
that  the  instinct  for  compensation  against  inferiority 
is  so  right  and  can  be  so  completely  and  wonder- 
fully satisfied  by  reality.  Dim  visions  of  this  visit 
the  drunkard  when  there  sweeps  over  his  soul  the 
sense  of  what  he  might  have  been,  accompanied  by 
a  strange  feeling  of  how  very  near  he  was  to  be  it. 
What  the  writer  seeks  to  do  is  to  put  into  the  reader's 
hands  the  power  to  make  boys  geniuses  instead  of 
drunkards,  by  teaching  them  to  distinguish  between 
fiction  and  reality,  and  to  choose  reality.  The 
tragedy  of  fiction  is  that  it  is  insatiable  and  must  be 
insatiable,  because  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
possible  to  conquer  fact  by  fiction.  The  unreal 
relief  can  only  be  temporary,  but,  if  the  fiction  grows 
in  extent,  hope  of  final  relief  is  kept  alive  and  the 
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temporary  and  fictitious  nature  of  the  relief  is 
disguised.  But  growth  must  ever  go  on  :  if  once 
it  stops  the  true  nature  of  the  case  becomes  apparent 
and  despair  sets  in.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  a  fiction  is  insatiable. 

We  have  already  studied  fictions  similar  in  nature 
in  the  previous  chapter,  where  we  dealt  with  defence 
formations  to  an  inferiority  complex. 

In  the  chapter  that  follows  we  deal  with  the  cure 
of  the  sort  of  boy  we  have  been  considering.  All 
that  is  sought  to  do  now  is  to  make  plain  the  general 
causes  of  a  very  common  kind  of  boy  problem. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BOY    SINS  :    THEIR    CAUSES    AND    THEIR    CURE. 

There  are  broadly  two  kinds  of  bad  boy  ;  the  boy 
who  is  bad  by  deliberate  choice  and  has  no  regrets. 
He  enjoys  sin,  not  momentarily  or  temporarily — all 
sinners  do  that — but  habitually  and  in  retrospect. 
He  sets  himself  to  seek  evil,  knowing  it  quite  well 
to  be  evil.  The  other  kind  is  the  boy  who  is  bad 
by  failure.  He  is  tortured  by  regrets.  The  thing 
that  he  would  not,  that  he  does,  and  is  miserable. 
He  feels  divided  against  himself.  Bad  parts  fight 
the  good  in  him,  and  the  bad  parts  sometimes  win. 
This  is  the  boy  who  will  come  to  us  for  help. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  first  kind  punishment  is 
necessary.  A  boy  who  runs  his  hfe,  however  skil- 
fully, as  a  theory  of  successful  vice  is  bound  to  find 
misery  sooner  or  later.  It  is  better  that  he  should 
find  it  sooner.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  or 
debate  about  the  duty  to  be  really  cruel  in  cases  like 
this.  When  the  boy  finds  that  vice  does  actually 
bring  considerable  unhappiness,  he  may  take  the 
further  step  of  reahsing  that  vice  does  rightly  bring 
unhappiness.  He  is  then  started  on  the  road  to 
better  things  :  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  else  he  could 
have  been  started  on  this  road  save  by  punishment. 
It  must  often  happen  in  a  scout  troop  that  no  mea- 
sure of  punishment  can  be  brought  to  bear  suffi- 
ciently drastic  to  arrest  the  open  practice  of  evil. 
The  choice  lies  then  between  the  boy  and  the  troop. 

52 
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The  unrepentant  boy  must  be  expelled  ;  preferably, 
of  course,  by  his  own  comrades  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
Honour.  Few  boys  remain  unaffected  by  such  a 
judgment,  however  outwardly  brazen  they  may  be. 
The  scoutmaster  may  now  cease  from  regret,  for  the 
most  effective  form  of  punishment  open  to  him  has 
been  applied,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  done  his  best 
for  the  unrepentant  sort  of  bad  boy.  If  punishment 
succeeds,  and  from  the  nature  of  human  beings  as 
free  agents  it  can  never  be  more  than  a  chance,  this 
will  mean  that  the  bad  boy  passes  over  from  class 
one,  the  unrepentant,  to  class  two,  the  class  that 
comes  to  us  for  help. 

It  is  the  treatment  of  these  people,  these  boys  who 
sin  but  wish  they  did  not,  that  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider. We  are  to  apply  to  them  the  results  of  our 
studies  in  the  earlier  chapters.  Three  general 
principles  of  treatment  may  be  laid  down. 

(1)  That  which  is  unconscious  in  the  genesis  of 
the  sin  must  be  made  conscious  to  the  boy  before 
he  can  be  called  upon  to  fight  it  with  good  hope  of 
success. 

(2)  The  negative  and  the  fictitious  are  of  very 
little  value  in  fighting  temptation  ;  neither  denial 
nor  pretence  can  fully  solve  any  moral  problem. 
The  hope  lies  in  positive  reality. 

(3)  All  reality,  whether  inside  the  boy  or  outside 
him,  is,  in  its  unspoiled  depths,  good.  Its  form 
only  can  be  evil.  He  may  safely  trust  himself, 
Nature,  God,  or  other  men  if  only  he  will  go  deep 
enough.  This  is  called  the  principle  of  Faith. 
Faith  is  the  faculty  within  us  by  which  we  appre- 
hend reality. 
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We  proceed  to  consider  certain  typical  sins.  In 
considering  these  sins  it  may  occur  to  the  reader 
several  times  that  we  talk  lightly  of  uncovering 
complexes  without  giving  clear  instructions  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  That  is  true.  Such  instruc- 
tion cannot  be  given  in  a  book  like  the  present.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  it.  Such  operations 
on  the  mind  call  for  a  high  degree  of  trained  techni- 
cal skill ;  they  are  matters  for  the  expert.  All  that 
has  been  attempted  here  is  to  give  general  principles 
and  to  indicate  broad  lines  for  understanding  and 
treatment.  A  man  working  upon  right  lines  may 
often  do  very  much  to  help,  even  if  he  has  no  techni- 
cal training  whatever. 

All  through  we  inveigh  against  what  we  call 
"  fiction."  By  this  term  is  meant  not  the  product 
of  the  imagination  as  such,  but  the  lie. 

The  underlying  principle  for  all  cures  of  pseudo 
compulsory  temptation  is  "  the  truth  shall  make  vou 
free." 

Let  us  consider  the  sins  : — 


THE   DEFIANCE    OF   AUTHORITY. 

Even  perfectly  normal  boys  disapprove  of  the 
restrictions  of  authority.  This  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  exuberance  of  life  :  but  what  is  meant  here 
is  rather  a  fixed  suspicious  enmity,  which  betrays 
the  boy  into  acts  of  stupid  defiance  of  which  he  is 
afterwards  ashamed. 

Cause  :  In  his  early  relations  to  his  father  he 
suffered  from  a  feeling  of  injustice.  He  did  not 
trust  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  rulings  about  him- 
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self.     He  has  suffered  ever  since  from  an  exagge- 
rated fear  of  injustice.     Authority  =  injustice. 

Cure  :  Talk  to  him  about  his  notions  of  father- 
hood. liCt  him  give  you  his  ideas  of  the  ideal 
father.  Set  him  to  see  that  the  ideal  father  will  use 
his  authority  for  the  good  of  the  son.  Ideal  autho- 
rity is  the  expression  of  loving  care.  Ask  him 
what  he  would  do  about  authority  if  he  were  in  your 
position.  Convince  him  that,  never  mind  his 
father,  he  can  trust  you,  anyhow.  You  mean  him 
well.  If  you  give  an  order  that  he  does  not  approve 
of,  his  duty  is  first  to  obey  it  and  then  come  and  talk 
to  you  afterwards.  His  trouble  is  that  a  thoroughly 
right  and  good  thing,  i.e.,  the  resentment  of  injus- 
tice, has  taken  in  his  case  a  selfish  and  silly  form. 

INSOLENCE. 

This  is  different  from  "cheek."  "Cheek"  is 
genial  and  kindly  :  insolence  is  spiteful  and  seeks 
to  degrade  the  other.  Cheek  should  be  welcomed 
and  encouraged,  but  must  be  kept  genial.  Directly 
it  ceases  to  be  genial  it  becomes  insolence. 

Cause  :  Insolence  is  the  attempt  to  reassure  one- 
self against  a  feeling  of  personal  inferiority  by  the 
putting  down  of  others.  To  put  it  in  the  technical 
language  we  have  learned,  insolence  is  a  defence 
formation  against  an  inferiority  complex. 

Cure  :  A  complete  cure  in  particular  cases  could 
only  be  secured  by  laying  bare  the  inferiority  com- 
plex and  dissipating  it.  FaiUng  this,  the  treatment 
would  be  similar  to  that  recommended  above  for 
the  overstrained   defiance   of  authority.     Let  the 
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boy  talk  about  his  father  and  the  time  when  the 
trend  to  insolence  first  estabHshed  itself  in  him. 
This  will  be  a  relief  and  do  him  good.     It  is  best  to 
treat  the  talk  rather  as  a  matter  of  his  feelings  than 
as  a  matter  of  truth.     Make  him  see  that  insolence, 
even  if  it  succeeds,  can  be  but  a  temporary  expedient 
at  best,  and  in  reality  helps  him  not  at  all  to  over- 
come that  strange  inferiority  soreness  that  makes 
him  want  to  be  insolent.     A  boy  who  has  been 
unjustly  treated  by  his  father  can  cure  himself  of 
his  persistent  half-anxious  sense  of  general  resent- 
ment only  by  being  himself  carefully  just  to  others. 
The  satisfaction  which  will  come  to  him  in  this  way 
will  be  found  to  be  a  permanent  help  to  him.     He 
will   usually   be   found   passionately   to   desire   to 
revenge  himself  on  his  father.     Very  well  then  ! 
Here   is   a   way   of   high    and   righteous   revenge. 
"  What  you  want,  my  son,  is  to  be  able  to  hold  up 
your  head  and  say  to  your  father,  if — er — occasion 
should  arise,  '  See,  am  I  not  superior  to  you,  for 
behold  am  I  not  just  to  everybody  I  meet  ?  '     Your 
father  would  be  put  to  silence."     Be  careful  not  to 
take  the  side  either  of  the  boy  or  the  father,  keep 
the  consideration  to  his  feelings,  so  that  no  question 
of  loyalty  may  arise.     Above  all,  do  not  start  with 
the  assumption  that  in  all  questions  between  a  boy 
and  a  parent,  the  parent  must  be  right. 

CRUELTY. 

Cruelty  in  the  normal  boy  we  have  already  dealt 
with.  The  kind  of  cruelty  now  to  be  considered  is 
very  different.     It  is  cruelty  deUberately  lingered 
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over  and  enjoyed.  The  boy  feels  a  strange 
absorbing  excitement  in  the  infliction  of  pain.  The 
muscles  of  his  face  draw  up  into  a  laugh  while  it  is 
going  on. 

Cause  :  The  nature  of  the  trouble  must  be  de- 
scribed as  sexual.  He  likes  it  intensely.  His 
"  power  to  like  "  has  got  unhealthily  inflamed  along 
this  one  direction.  The  high  art  of  the  surgeon  is 
to  hurt  people  for  their  good  :  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  surgical  operation  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  stern  deep  sense  of  value.  A  sense  of  value  is 
a  sense  of  pleasure.  The  power  to  like  the  infliction 
of  pain  may  be  a  great  and  good  emotion.  What 
is  the  matter  with  it  in  our  bad  boy  ?  First  it  is 
selfish,  secondly  it  is  exaggerated,  over-charged 
with  emotion,  the  "  like  "  has  grown  into  an  unclean 
"  lust."  In  other  words,  it  has  become  sexual. 
May  we  pause  a  moment  and  consider  this  point  a 
little  more  fully  ? 

We  all  have  within  us  the  power  to  like.  This 
finds  satisfaction  in  various  directions.  We  can 
like  music,  muscular  movement,  beauty,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  The  creative  sexual  act  seems  designed 
as  the  highest  exercise  of  this  power  to  like.  To  the 
ideally  perfect  sexual  act  of  love  all  these  "  lines  of 
liking  "  would  contribute  :  they  would  be  focussed, 
so  to  speak.  The  voice  of  the  mate  should  be  to 
the  lover  the  highest  form  of  music  :  her  face  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  physical  things,  and  so  on,  and 
so  on.  All  these  and  similar  "  lines  of  liking  " 
would  be  focussed  in  the  ideal  sexual  act.  Not  all 
lives  attain  to  such  comprehensive  happiness.  In 
some  the  love  instinct  gets  wounded  and  fails  to 
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grow  straight.  Should  a  stoppage  or  complex 
occur  in  the  love  hfe,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  : 
either  the  love  force  gets  round  the  stoppage  some- 
how and  finds  satisfaction  in  the  spiritual  heights 
beyond  (such  spiritual  satisfaction  would  obviously 
be  found  more  naturally  by  going  through  human 
love  than  by  having  to  go  round  a  stoppage),  or  the 
second  possibility  is  that  the  love  force,  baffled  by 
the  stoppage,  turns  backward,  floods  and  over- 
inflames  the  lower  "  hnes  of  Uking."  The  results 
are  always  very  bad.  In  this  way,  for  instance, 
music  or  pictorial  art  may  become  sensuous, 
"  sexual,"  and  unclean.  The  like  becomes  a  lust. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  trouble  from  which  the 
viciously  cruel  boy  suffers. 

Cure  :  Give  the  boy  a  love  object.  If  the 
cruelty  is  cruelty  to  animals,  get  him  a  pet.  Let  his 
love  instincts  get  out  into  reality.  His  life  wants 
something  to  love,  then  it  will  flow  out  straight,  and 
not  twist  backwards,  seeking  satisfaction  in  a 
vicious  fiction. 

In  very  bad  cases  the  stoppage  or  complex  will 
have  to  be  removed  by  direct  means.  Freud  has 
found  that  a  fruitful  cause  of  this  trouble  is  that 
the  young  child  has  been  a  spectator  of  the  sexual 
act  and  the  idea  has  formed  in  his  mind  that  the 
male  is  cruel  to  the  female.  The  fine  of  cruelty  is 
now,  for  his  mind,  the  line  of  sex  satisfaction.  In 
girls  the  trouble  is  the  other  way  round.  Their 
false  notion  is  that  the  sex  function  of  women  is  to 
be  hurt  by  men.  If  you  watch  a  group  of  low  class 
boys  and  girls  at  a  street  corner  you  will  be  struck 
by  the  real  brutality  with  which  the  girls  are  shoved 
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about  by  their  boys,  a  brutality  which  the  girls 
invite  and  do  evidently  Uke  to  suffer.  The  causes 
of  this  He  back  in  the  overcrowding  of  homes.  To 
remove  the  complex  you  must  uncover  it  in  their 
minds  and  explain  it  to  them. 

If  the  reader  shrinks  back  from  these  unsavoury 
depths,  he  must  be  content  to  help  in  a  general  way. 
The  general  principle  of  help  is  that  cruelty  is  cured 
by  kindness.  Be  kind  to  cruel  people.  They 
will  start  by  liking  to  receive  kindness,  they  will 
pass  to  hking  to  give  kindness.  As  this  liking  grows 
within  them,  cruelty  will  weaken.  The  value  of 
the  boy's  pet  to  him  is  that  it  is  a  call  on  his  kindness. 

THIEVING. 

The  causes  of  this  are  various.  We  will  consider 
some  of  them  in  a  moment.  First  we  must  under- 
stand the  general  psychological  mechanism  of  this 
trouble.  The  boy's  life,  instead  of  growing  onward 
has  turned  back  to  the  infantile  stage.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  an  infant  to  reach  out  its  hand  and  take 
whatever  it  sees  and  wants.  A  baby  naturally 
receives  everything  and  gives  nothing.  If  we  talk 
to  the  inveterate  and  unrepentant  criminal  we  find 
the  same  attitude.  He  tells  us  that  he  must  live, 
and  if  society  does  not  give  him  what  he  requires 
he  naturally  and  rightly  reaches  out  his  hand  and 
takes  it.  He  is  here  to  get  :  the  notion  thnt  he  is 
here  to  work  and  to  give,  is  not  present  to  his  mind. 
He  has  shrunk  back  from  the  life  of  work  and  be- 
come an  infant  again.  There  may  also  be  present 
the  idea  of  revenge  on  society  for  injustice.     The 
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question  of  cause  in  a  particular  case  of  stealing  is 
the  question  why  the  boy's  life  has  shrunk  from 
living  outward  and  onward. 

A  lame  boy  may  steal.  His  lameness  has  made 
him  feel  not  quite  equal  to  life.  This  we  have 
called  in  our  previous  study  the  sense  of  organ 
inferiority.  He  may  grow  jealous  of  other  boys 
who  are  strong  and  adequate.  Stealing  may  appeal 
to  him  half -consciously  as  a  "  score."  After  all,  the 
infant  does  score.  Stealing  would  then  be  a  sort 
of  balm  to  his  wounded  pride,  wounded  by  his  sense 
of  inferiority. 

The  writer  has  noticed  that  stealing  is  very  com- 
mon among  boys  who  are  bulHed.  The  cause  must 
be  similar  to  that  operating  in  the  case  of  the  lame 
boy. 

A  boy  may  steal  only  from  his  father,  or  men  like 
his  father.  In  such  a  case  we  have  plainly  to  deal 
with  an  inferiority  complex  in  which  the  father 
plays  the  chief  part.  Stealing  is  the  revenge  of  the 
weak,  or  inferior  (i.e.,  infantile)  on  the  oppressor. 
As  a  general  principle  in  dealing  with  all  cases  of 
stealing,  we  should  endeavour  to  discover  if  the 
boy  takes  a  special  delight  in  robbing  a  particular 
class  of  person.  This  will  often  give  the  key  to  the 
root  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  cause  may  be  mere  lazmess.  The  boy  found 
it  easier  to  get  what  he  M'anted  by  thieving  than 
by  working  and  the  habit  has  now  grown  strong 
upon  him. 

Stealing  may  even  appeal  to  a  boy  as  an  adven- 
ture in  cleverness.  This  view  of  the  matter  is 
sometimes  encouraged  by  "  the  Pictures  "  and  a 
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type  of  literature  with  the  poUte  burglar  as  hero. 
In  this  case  certain  mean  strains  in  the  boy's  nature 
have  responded  to  suggestion.  These  mean  strains 
must  be  taken  as  cause. 

Cure  :  The  desire  to  possess  must  be  frankly 
recognised  as  a  desire  good  in  itself,  carrying  with 
it  the  right  to  be  satisfied.  It  can  be  satisfied  most 
happily  by  the  results  of  work.  Purposive  work  is 
what  a  thief  wants.  Do  not  be  negative.  If  a 
boy  desires  something  it  is  of  little  use  to  tell  him 
not  to  desire  it  :  much  better  is  it  to  point  out  or 
devise  some  line  of  work  by  which  he  may  get  it. 

To  reform  a  thief,  be  generous  to  him.  If  he 
learns  to  like  generosity  and  the  practice  of  himself 
giving,  he  will  cease  to  want  to  steal  ;  for  generosity 
is  the  virtue  opposed  to  the  vice  of  thieving.  He  is 
forced  to  choose  to  like  one  or  the  other  ;  every 
means  that  suggest  themselves  should  be  used  to 
encourage  him  to  choose  to  like  generosity.  Cause 
his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  boundless  generosity 
of  God  to  himself. 

LYING. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  causes.  Fear : 
in  this  case  a  lie  is  the  attempt  to  escape  by  means  of 
a  fiction  from  having  to  stand  up  to  the  painful  in 
life.  Boasting :  the  attempt  to  allay  a  sense  of 
inferiority  by  a  fiction.  Laziness  :  reality  is  found 
to  be  tough,  the  easy  fiction  is  preferred.  The  wish 
to  be  clever  or  to  "  score.''  The  wish,  in  most  of  these 
cases,  is  only  half  conscious  (i.e.,  "  unconscious  "). 
Again,  a  lie  may  be  a  balm  to  a  humiliating  memory. 

Cure  :    In  every  case  the  boy  has  chosen  fiction 
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rather  than  reahty.  First  the  inferiority  complex 
that  drives  him  to  seek  a  compensating  reassurance 
should  be  laid  bare  to  him.  Then  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  fiction  is  not  only  silly,  but  entirely  in- 
effective as  compensation.  Once  this  game  of 
fiction  is  started,  it  becomes  insatiable,  because  it  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  futile.  His  only  hope  of  relief 
lies  in  reality.  The  process  of  a  complete  cure 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows  : — First  answer  the 
question  :  to  what  extent  is  he  really  and  in  per- 
manent fact  inferior  ?  Then  answer  the  question  : 
how  does  reality  provide  a  complete  compensation 
for  this  inferiority  ?  This  is  a  somewhat  large 
order  no  doubt,  because  what  is  asked  for  is  no  less 
than  a  solution  of  the  boy's  life  problem  ;  but  any- 
how the  foregoing  are  the  lines  on  which  highly 
helpful  work  may  be  done.  All  life's  failures  may 
be  said  to  be  suffering  from  fiction  and  negatively 
from  a  spurious  distrust  of  reality. 

THE   HABITUAL   COWARD. 

This  boy  will  usually  be  found  to  have  an  inferior 
or  malformed  organ  in  his  body.  This  organ  is 
easily  upset  and  any  fear  is  very  potent  in  upsetting 
the  working  of  it.  Fear  is  a  terrifying  experience 
to  him,  far  in  excess  of  that  suffered  by  any  ordinary 
boy.     He  becomes  afraid  of  fear. 

A  cure  will  necessarily  be  slow  :  a  matter  of 
growth.  Get  him  to  see  that  fear  is  not  in  itself 
an  evil  thing  :  a  boy  totally  without  fear  would 
meet  with  a  serious  accident  every  time  he  went  out. 
Natural  fear  has  a  kindly  protective  purpose.     Fear, 
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as  it  happens,  has  a  painful  physical  effect  on  him, 
more,  even  much  more,  than  on  most.  Very  well 
then,  there  it  is,  and  he  knows  now  the  worst  of  it. 
It  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  bear,  for  he  has 
often  born  it.  He  is  called  to  be  a  better  and 
braver  chap  in  the  face  of  fear  than  is  necessary 
for  others,  that  is  all.  There  is  something  fine  in 
this.  It  is  a  vocation  to  the  higher  bravery.  Life 
is  to  be  a  bigger  thing  for  him  than  for  those  others. 
Repining  is  not  merely  useless,  it  is  a  lie  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  repine  about.  If  he  will  rise  to  his  vo- 
cation he  shall  find  that  in  his  nature  are  compen- 
sating powers  that  more  than  make  up  to  him  for  his 
original  handicap,  and  he  will  live  to  be  genuinely 
thankful  for  it.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  know 
that  God  is  good  is  by  watching  how  good  can  be 
brought  out  of  evil.  Inevitable  tragedy  belongs  to 
the  Stage,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  real  life. 

Let  him  beware  of  the  false  comfort  of  a  fiction. 
The  deliberate  day  dream  of  personal  grandeur  can 
really  only  add  to  weakness.  Let  him  beware  of 
jealousy  and  the  envy  of  others.  Above  all,  do  not 
let  him  despise  himself. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Cause  :  Some  kind  of  inferiority  complex. 

Cure  :  Remind  him  that  in  point  of  fact  he  is 
not  responsible  for  what  others  think  about  him. 
They  are  responsible  for  that.  What  he  is  respon- 
sible for  is  what  he  thinks  about  them  :  whether 
his  judgment  is  kindly,  fair,  and  so  on.  Should 
he  still  continue  unable  to  forget  himself  and  it  is 
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not  found  possible  to  resolve  the  causal  inferiority 
complex,  very  well  then,  set  him  wondering  what 
God  thinks  about  him.  This  will  keep  the  thing 
healthy,    anyhow. 

LAZINESS. 

It  should  be  recognised  that  the  cause  may  be  a 
physical  one,  improperly  nourished  nerve  centres,  or 
some  such  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
no  lack  of  vigour,  but  only  a  shrinking  from  un- 
pleasant tasks. 

In  any  case,  what  is  required  to  cure  laziness  is 
rest.  Real  rest  brings  refreshment  and  vigour. 
Laziness  is  only  the  desire  for  rest  become  selfish  and 
has  defeated  itself.  A  boy  who  is  tempted  to  lazi- 
ness and  wishes  he  were  not,  must  be  taught  how  to 
rest.  The  power  to  relax  is  a  very  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  life  ;  but  the  relaxation  must  be  into  the 
real  to  be  effective  as  rest,  not  into  the  fictitious.  If 
the  trouble  is  merely  a  shrinking  from  the  unplea- 
sant, then  the  boy  must  be  encouraged  to  taste  the 
joy  of  successfully  tackling  the  difficult. 

SWEARING. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  a  boy  swears  : 
it  is  a  relief  to  his  feelings  ;  it  makes  him,  he  thinks, 
look  big.  In  the  latter  case,  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  plainly  a  sense  of  inferiority  which  finds  in 
the  purely  imaginary  bigness  of  swearing  a  tem- 
porary balm.  This  is  our  old  friend  the  inferiority 
complex  with  its  (fictitious)  defence  formation.  We 
shall  have  to  deal  with  it  in  the  usual  wa^^  (1) 
Uncover  the  inferiority  feehng,  (2)  Study  it,  with  the 
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boy,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
how  much  of  it  is  inevitable  and  permanent,  (3)  Show 
the  path  by  which  this  permanent  element  may  find 
its  compensation,  and  more,  in  reality,  (4)  Inciden- 
tally point  out  that  the  practice  of  swearing  belongs 
to  fiction  rather  than  to  reality  and  for  this  reason 
can  give  no  effective  satisfaction,  but  rather  is  in 
danger  of  aggravating  the  trouble. 

Swearing  as  relief  is  rather  a  different  problem. 
What  does  it  relieve  ?  It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
number  of  the  words  have  to  do  with  sex,  others  with 
the  excretory  functions,  and  others  with  religion. 
These  are  the  three  main  topics.  It  is  precisely 
upon  these  three  topics  that  frank  conversation 
is  forbidden  to  the  boy.  He  may  not  speak  of  these 
things  openly.  He  is  even  taught  to  try  not  to 
think  of  them.  A  small  boy's  first  crude  attempts 
at  religious  thought  are  often  hushed  away  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  becomes  vaguely  frightened  and 
desists  from  further  speech,  yet  all  these  matters 
are,  by  nature,  of  extreme  interest  to  him.  This 
interest,  because  it  is  natural,  cannot  die  :  it  may 
be  suppressed  and  in  time  become  unacknowledged 
(i.e.,  unconscious),  but  it  cannot  die.  It  is  this 
suppressed  interest  that  finds  relief  in  swearing. 

To  be  cured,  he  must  be  taught  that  his  interest 
in  these  matters  is  inevitable  and  in  itself  right,  and 
not  necessarily  filthy  or  blasphemous.  He  must  be 
given  food  for  his  interest  along  the  good  lines  of 
reality,  he  will  then  have  no  further  use  for  swearing. 

We  bring  our  study  of  the  bad  boy  to  an  end. 
The  reader  shall  be  spared  further  items  in  the  cata- 
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logiie  of  crime.  After  all,  such  a  catalogue  can  only 
be  of  very  limited  value.  Each  individual  will  be 
found  to  be  strongly  individual.  What  have  been 
sought  to  bring  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader 
are  the  broad  general  principles  of  treatment.  In 
the  actual  treatment  of  real  cases  the  reader  will  be 
called  upon  to  use  his  native  wit.  The  possible 
complications  in  the  troubled  soul  of  even  a  very 
young  boy  are  amazing,  and  the  man  who  would 
help  Mill  have  to  keep  his  head.  Valid  general  prin- 
ciples are  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  one's  head. 

The  writer  at  the  end  submits  again  that  the  work 
of  the  Freudian  School  has  provided  us  with  a  new 
and  very  valuable  insight  into  the  mechanism  of 
temptation.  Every  worker  among  boys  has  to 
deal  with  boy  temptation.  It  seems  a  pity  not  to 
do  it  as  well  as  possible.  If  there  should  be  anyone 
who  aspires  to  become  a  real  expert  in  this  field, 
there  is  now  a  considerable  literature  for  him  to 
work  through. 

The  beginner  need  have  little  fear  that  he  will  do 
harm  through  ignorance,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
this  treatment's  effectiveness  that  the  patient 
should  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  told. 
Unless  what  he  is  told  about  himself  rings  true  to 
his  experience,  the  treatment  is  without  effect. 
There  is  no  danger  whatever,  unless  he  is  frightened. 

The  reader  is  reminded  again  that  the  bad  boy  we 
have  had  in  mind  all  through  is  the  repentant  bad 
boy  who  comes  to  us  for  advice  to  help  him  conquer 
his  badness.  The  process  of  rescue  that  we  have 
sought  to  supply  to  each  case  would  be  called  in 
religious  language  "  redemption," 


PART   III. 
THE   ADOLESCENT  BOY. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SELF-ASSERTIVE,  THE  HERD  INSTINCT  AND  THE 
SEX    INSTINCT. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  earlier  the  boy  undergoes 
a  strange  change.  It  is  now  our  business  to  under- 
stand something  of  this  change,  its  opportunities 
and  its  dangers. 

There  are  within  everyone  the  three  universal 
instincts,  as  they  are  called,  (1)  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  (2)  the  herd  instinct,  (3)  the  sex 
instinct.  If  we  want  other  names  for  them  we 
might  call  them  (1)  the  self-assertive  instinct, 
(2)  the  social  instinct,  (3)  the  love  instinct.  They 
are  the  deepest  sources  of  feeling  we  have  inside  us. 
The  problems  and  peculiarities  of  adolescence  arise 
mainly  from  the  sudden  starts  of  rapid  growth  in 
these  instincts.  Growth  in  real  life  never  takes 
place  with  mechanical  steadiness  along  a  straight 
line.  What  happens  is  that  tension  piles  up  until 
it  finds  relief  in  a  jerk  or  burst  forward,  which,  when 
it  has  exhausted  itself,  waits  for  the  piling  up  of 
more  tension.  This  is  especially  characteristic  of  a 
period  of  birth.  The  adolescent  boy  is  in  verity 
being  born  again.  He  will  be  a  profoundly  different 
person  at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  nature  of  the 
process  is  that  tension  is  set  up  in  each  of  these  three 
main  instincts  ;  at  any  moment  the  tension  may 
break,  and  he  will  be  swept  on  by  a  wave  of  life. 
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After  a  wait,  a  similar  process  will  be  repeated.  He 
wants  all  our  sympathy  at  this  stage,  and  any  be- 
wailing of  his  instability  is  merely  useless.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  trust  life  and  not  to  fear 
but  to  welcome  the  new  powers.  Now  let  us  see 
the  work  of  change  in  these  three  instincts  more  in 
detail. 

(1)  The  boy's  growth  in  a  sense  of  self  importance 
is  very  strongly  marked  during  this  period.  Any 
means  of  marking  his  individuality  give  him  very 
great  satisfaction.  The  purple  socks  or  the  sul- 
phurous ties  have  deep  mystical  significance  for  his 
growing  soul.  They  are  the  symbols  of  his  indivi- 
duation. A  new  way  of  doing  his  hair  may  really 
be  soul-stirring  to  him.  It  is  the  expression  of  a 
new  and  wonderful  consciousness  of  himself  as  an 
originating  personality.  The  self-assertive  instinct 
has  started  into  sudden  growth  and  suddenly  de- 
manded expression.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
first  attempts  at  expression  should  be  rather  crude. 
But  expression,  whether  crude  or  not,  should  quite 
certainly  be  encouraged. 

We  must  be  very  careful  how  we  laugh.  It  is  so 
very  easy  to  wound  an  adolescent  boy's  self-con- 
fidence. It  is  also  very  mean.  Schoolmasters  are 
not  unknown  who  spend  their  time  doing  little  else. 
Such  men  are  no  more  fit  to  have  the  care  of  youth 
than  they  are  to  be  Cabinet  Ministers,  in  fact,  they 
would  probably  do  much  less  harm  as  Cabinet 
Ministers.  Remember  that  self-confidence,  however 
exasperatingly  out  of  proportion  in  a  particular  boy, 
is  the  source  of  all  the  heroic  deeds  that  were  ever 
done  on  the  earth.     Some  other  method  of  cor- 
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reeling  him  must  be  found  than  the  toueh  of  aeid 
on  growing  hfe. 

Parents  and  scoutmasters  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  patience  and  great  care  are  needed,  be- 
cause little  things  now  mean  so  much  to  him.  They 
mean  so  much  to  him  now  because  they  are  the  sym- 
bols of  great  things  within  himself.  A  grave  but 
genuine  courtesy  should  be  preserved  in  little 
things  :  but  the  courtesy  on  your  side  must  be  real  : 
it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  be  artificial,  because  life 
gives  him  at  this  stage  a  power  of  intuition  probably 
greater  than  your  own.  After  all,  what  business 
have  we  to  be  scoutmasters  or  parents  at  all  unless 
we  have  a  real  reverence  for  youth  ?  If  he  is  forced 
to  adopt  a  protective  attitude  towards  us,  the  real 
boy  is  removed  for  us  behind  a  barrier.  He  may 
continue  to  be  outwardly  frank,  but  our  chance  of 
real  influence  is  gone,  just  when  the  boy  may  want 
it  most.  This  is  a  pity,  and  can  only  be  guarded 
against  by  a  careful  patience  maintained  out  of  a 
real  affection  for  him. 

(2)  The  herd  instinct  :  Crowds  begin  to  move 
him  in  a  strange,  deep  way.  He  comes  to  love  the 
lighted  street  where  all  the  people  are.  Why  do 
youths  crowd  in  such  vast  numbers  to  the  big  foot- 
ball matches  ?  The  quality  of  the  play,  they  will 
agree,  is  not  very  high.  More  often  than  not  they 
complain  about  this.  Why,  then,  do  they  go  ? 
They  are  crowd-conscious  and  deeply  moved  by  the 
shouting.  This  is  true  only  of  the  youth  :  the 
younger  boy  goes  from  motives  of  hero  worship,  the 
crowd  to  him  is  little  more  than  a  nuisance.  Now 
is  born  the  social  enthusiasms,  the  love  of  others  in 
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the  mass.  To  direct  this  new-born  love  he  should 
have  been  given,  in  what  we  have  called  on  page  23 
the  Phantasy  Period — the  period  immediately  before 
puberty — books  about  men  who  did  great  things  for 
humanity.  His  ideals  of  social  service  are  now  to 
come  out  of  his  imagination  and  take  practical 
shape.  Under  the  movement  of  this  herd  instinct 
he  will  choose  his  work  of  service  in  life. 

(3)  Sex  :  In  the  normal  boy  interest  in  birth,  sex, 
and  the  like,  wakes  up  in  the  years  from  three  to 
five.  If  his  questions  are  wisely  satisfied  then  with 
the  simple  natural  truth,  the  interest  will  die  down 
and  the  boy  thinks  no  more  of  these  things  until 
they  wake  again  at  puberty.  A  warning  might  be 
given  here  ;  sex  information  should  not  be  proffered 
to  young  children  ;  only  their  questions  answered. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  and  information  that 
the  child  does  not  ask  for  and  therefore  does  not 
need,  may  have  the  effect  of  over-stimulation,  which 
is  bad  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  have  seen  that  Freud  uses  the  word  "  sexual  " 
in  the  wide  sense  of  "  the  Power  to  Like."  Our 
power  to  like  goes  out  in  many  directions,  towards 
not  only  persons,  but  towards  things,  ideals,  and  so 
on.  Suppose  we  took  the  power  to  like  persons^  and 
called  this  "  the  love  instinct,"  perhaps  that  might 
be  helpful  to  us  in  our  present  task.  We  will  do 
that. 

The  love  instinct  in  a  normal  boy  passes  through  a 
number  of  stages  in  its  growth. 

(1)  The  baby  stage  :  Here  love  is  entirely  ego- 
centric. The  baby  loves  himself  and  not  yet  any- 
body else.     He  stretches  out  his  little  hands  for 
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everything  he  wants,  and  as  far  as  he  is  conscious, 
thinks  only  of  himself :  all  others  are  his  rightful 
slaves. 

(2)  By  the  age  of  four,  a  new  birth  has  taken 
place  :  the  birth  of  self-consciousness.  The  boy  is 
now  fully  conscious  of  himself  and  his  parents  as 
separate  entities.  His  love  instinct  for  others  has 
begun.  Right  at  the  start  it  branches  into  its  two 
abiding  lines  :  the  love  of  the  same  sex  and  the  love 
of  the  opposite  sex  ;  the  love  of  father,  and  the  love 
of  mother.  The  names  given  in  Psychology  to  these 
two  lines  are  the  homosexual  and  the  heterosexual 
line.  Science  has  a  strange  liking  for  these  long 
hybrid  words.  However,  there  they  are.  "  Homo  " 
comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  the  same," 
and  "  hetero  "  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  the 
other." 

(3)  The  school  stage  :  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
his  mother  will  probably  absorb  most  of  his  hetero- 
sexual love  instinct ;  a  woman  teacher  or  an  indul- 
gent aunt  may  come  in  for  some  of  it,  but  little  girls 
he  will  want  to  treat  as  inferior  boys.  From  the  age 
of  six  to  fourteen  the  heterosexual  instinct  remains 
almost  fixed. 

It  is  his  homosexual  instincts  that  find  most 
development  during  this  period.  He  has  something 
that  is  real  love  for  his  pals  ;  it  is  also  the  age  of  hero 
worship.  What  he  demands  in  his  hero  is  prowess. 
The  captain  of  the  school,  even  a  form  master  who 
can  play  first  class  cricket  or  football,  these  he 
loves  and  would  do  anything  to  serve.  If  he  is 
set  to  think  about  it,  he  can  be  enormously  impressed 
with  the  prowess  of  God  in  creation.     He  is  less 
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likely  to  respond  to  religion  on  the  heterosexual 
side,  the  side  of  mother  love,  i.e.,  the  representation 
of  God  as  a  Being  who  will  sympathise  with  him, 
take  care  of  him,  and  so  on.  He  loves  men  and 
manliness,  but  feels  little  conscious  gratitude  for 
women  and  their  offices  ;  he  is  apt  to  take  these  as 
a  matter  of  course  :  it  may  even  be  to  resent  them, 
so  strongly  is  he  inclined  to  the  homosexual  side 
at  this  stage. 

(4)  The  age  of  puberty  :  We  have  now  divided 
the  love  instinct  into  two  parts,  the  homosexual 
instinct  and  the  heterosexual  instinct :  we  could 
even  do  with  a  third  term  to  include  the  self  love 
of  the  baby  stage:  the  term  " autosexuality "  is 
available.  To  all  three  of  these  sexual  instincts 
the  age  of  puberty  comes,  and  touches  them  into 
higher  life.  To  this  age  belongs,  along  the  auto- 
sexual  line,  the  birth  of  the  higher  forms  of  self- 
respect.  Now  is  the  time  of  those  wonderful  friend- 
ships between  man  and  man  which  are  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  homosexual  life.  But  it  is  the  hetero- 
sexual instinct  that  we  must  study  more  in  detail,, 
for  this  is  the  new  thing — the  birth  of  the  creative 
desire. 

A  boy  properly  and  naturally  first  falls  in  love 
with  his  mother.  He  becomes  her  knight,  her 
champion.  He  goes  with  her  to  the  post  as  her 
protector  ;  he  dreams  of  dying  for  her  impressively 
in  a  fight  with  burglars,  and  so  on.  All  this  is 
beautiful,  natural,  and  normal. 

As  his  next  step  in  growth  he  develops  an  affection 
for  one  of  his  sisters,  and  becomes  her  protector  and 
knight.     He  can  even  be  a  grave  nuisance  to  her 
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possible  young  men.  As  he  grows  out  of  this  stage 
he  has  a  highly  impressive  moment  of  generosity 
and  offers  to  give  her  to  his  best  pal,  much  to  her 
and  the  pal's  astonishment ;  however,  the  boy  is 
right,  it  is  a  great  moment — in  his  own  growth. 

Now  it  dawns  upon  him  that  girls  generally  are 
pretty,  different,  and  in  some  way  wonderful.  The 
feeling  gradually  ceases  to  be  general  and  fixes  on  a 
particular  girl,  and  he  enters  upon  his  first  love 
affair.  Love  is  already  connected  in  his  mind  with 
his  mother  and  his  favourite  sister :  it  is  to 
these  that  he  will  go  and  talk  about  his  love.  The 
love  affair  must  be  taken  quite  seriously.  Now  the 
mother  has  her  great  opportunity ;  the  sacred 
flame  is  alight  now  in  his  life,  freshly  alight  and 
utterly  wonderful ;  he  will  never  forget ;  he  can  be 
made  now  a  permanently  good  man.  In  the  future 
sins  will  come,  but  underneath  will  remain  always, 
if  the  mother  takes  this  great  chance,  memories  of 
goodness  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  The  change 
is  complete  ;  the  boy  is  launched  upon  his  new 
life. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  health  and  the 
normal,  but  unhappily  the  growth  of  the  love  in- 
stinct does  not  always  go  on  in  a  healthy  way.  Some- 
where along  the  various  Unes  the  process  may  get 
stopped  short.  In  that  case  the  result  will  be  what 
is  called  "  sexual  fixation."  It  is  important  that 
we  should  understand  this  term  "  sexual  fixation." 
Let  us  take  an  example  :  a  boy  of,  say,  fifteen,  is  at 
the  stage,  referred  to  above,  of  being  his  mother's 
lover.  His  mother  falls  ill  and  dies.  This  is  a 
great  shock  and  wound  to  his  growing  love  life.     The 
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result  may  well  be  "  sexual  fixation."  Her  image 
remains  in  his  mind,  the  image  of  the  ideal  woman. 
To  this  Figure  he  has  given  and  continues  to  give  all 
his  love.  No  other  woman  can  come  into  his  life 
now,  he  would  tell  you,  because  there  is  no  other 
woman  in  the  world  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  tender, 
and  so  on,  as  his  perfect  mother.  The  love  instinct 
has  got  fixed  at  the  mother-love  stage.  Growth  has 
been  stopped  short ;  sexual  fixation  has  taken 
place.  At  any  stage,  in  any  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  love  instinct,  the  homosexual,  the  autosexual  or 
the  heterosexual,  sexual  fixation  may  be  set  up, 
either  partial  or  complete,  either  temporary  or 
pseudo-permanent.  This  gives  the  possibility  of  a 
large  variety  of  cases  of  trouble,  in  many  degrees  of 
severity.  The  circumstances  which  may  serve  as 
the  external  cause  of  trouble  are  obviously  very 
numerous  :  a  scrap  of  conversation,  a  bad  story, 
the  chance'^'witness  of  a  sex  act,  a  picture,  an  evil 
glance^  from  the  eyes  of  a  bad  person,  anything,  in 
fact,  that  can  frighten  the  growing  sex  life.  Growth 
is  arrested  and  fixation  set  up. 

What  happens  to  the  love  instinct  that  fails  to 
proceed  along  the  normal  line  of  growth  and  satis- 
faction ?  The  stuff  of  which  the  instinct  is  made, 
so  to  speak,  is  personality.  This  cannot  die.  What 
happens  to  it  ?  There  are  two  possibilities,  one 
very  good,  the  other  very  bad.  The  very  good  one 
is  called  "  sublimation,"  the  very  bad  one  is  called 
"  regression."  Here  we  have  two  new  terms,  both 
important. 

Sublimation.  Human  sex  love  is  not  the 
highest  possible  form  of  love.     There  is  a  kind  of 
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love  known  to  Christianity  as  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour. There  is  also  the  love  of  God.  The  love  of 
our  neighbour  is  different  from  ordinary  human 
love  in  that  it  demands  from  the  neighbour  no  re- 
sponse. In  ordinary  sex  love  unless  there  is  re- 
sponse (whether  real  or  imaginary)  the  love  weakens 
and  dies.  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  of  a  higher 
kind,  that  can  get  on  and  grow  without  demanding 
response.  The  reader  will  already  have  noticed 
that  this  high  form  of  love  takes  up  and  satisfies,  by 
harmonising  it  with  the  sex  instinct,  the  herd 
instinct  nlso.  The  love  of  God  takes  up  and  har- 
monises all  three  primary  instincts.  The  love  of  our 
neighbour  and  the  love  of  God  are  best  approached 
through  a  satisfactory  human  love,  satisfactory 
in  all  three  branches,  self  love,  love  of  the  same  sex, 
love  of  the  other  sex  ;  but  few  lives  attain  this 
ideal  development  and  entirely  escape  sexual 
fixation. 

In  dealing  with  a  case  of  sexual  fixation  it  is 
often  possible  by  making  conscious  the  cause  of  the 
stoppage  to  dissipate  and  remove  the  fixation.  But 
this  will  usually  require  a  good  deal  of  technical 
skill,  which  cannot  be  suddenly  acquired,  but  calls 
for  long  technical  study.  However,  an  ordinary 
intelligent  person  can  often  do  much  good  even 
along  this  way  of  removal,  but  there  are  other  ways. 
It  is  possible  for  the  love  instinct  to  skip  a  stage 
or  so  and  take  things  up  at  a  stage  further  along  the 
Hne  and  so  get  satisfaction.  A  boy  with  an  unsatis- 
factory father  will  find,  if  he  can  be  brought  to  this 
experience,  the  consciousness  of  God  as  his  divine 
Parent,   perfectly   patient,    fully    understanding,    a 
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wonderful  enlightenment  for  his  life.  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  Elder  Brother,  will  bring  a  transforming  joy 
into  the  life  of  a  boy  who  has  been  bullied  and  his 
homosexual  line  stopped. 

Sexual  fixation  may  often  be  remedied  by  a  kind 
of  sublimation  called  "  substitution."  A  boy  who 
has  no  mother  to  love  may  find  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute in  an  aunt  or  a  female  teacher.  A  boy  with 
a  bad  father  may  find  his  scoutmaster  a  good 
father  substitute,  and  give  him  all  his  pent-up  love. 
Often  the  highest  function  of  workers  among  boys 
is  to  act  as  substitute  figures  for  their  boys'  starved 
love  needs. 

Another  method  is  to  analyse  the  unsatisfied 
love  instinct  into  its  parts  and  give  it  satisfaction 
in  bits.  The  creative  element,  for  instance,  finding 
satisfaction  in  art  or  carpentry :  the  paternal 
element  in  the  care  of  animals  or  smaller  boys, 
and  so  on. 

Regression.  We  are  going  into  a  very  unplea- 
sant province  now,  but  we  must  control  our  disgust 
and  try  to  see  things  clearly  if  we  are  to  be  of  help  to 
troubled  boys.  If  the  arrested  love  instinct  is  not 
sublimated,  i.e.,  taken  up  on  to  higher  levels,  it  will 
not  cease  from  activity,  indeed,  from  its  very  nature 
as  personality  it  cannot  cease  from  activity  :  what 
will  happen  then  is  that  instead  of  going  upward  it 
will  turn  and  go  backward.  This  is  "  regression." 
Lower  "  lines  of  liking  "  will  grow  overcharged  with 
emotion,  and  what  should  have  been  mere  liking  will 
grow  into  a  lust.  We  have  already  dealt  with  such 
a  case  in  considering  cruelty  on  page  56.  In  order 
to  be  quite  sure  that  this  important  matter  is  under- 
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stood  clearly  we  shall  have  to  repeat  here  something 
of  what  has  been  already  said. 

The  word  "  sexual  "  in  Freud's  mind  means'"  the 
power  to  Hke."  We  have  tried  to  take  it  through- 
out in  that  sense.  Plainly,  it  is  a  very  wide  sense. 
There  is  a  large  variety  of  things  that  we  can  like. 
There  are  at  least  three  varieties  of  persons  that  we 
can  like,  persons  of  the  same  sex,  of  the  opposite 
sex  and  our  own  persons.  We  have  taken  the 
power  to  like  persons  and  separated  this  from  the 
other  activities  of  the  general  sex  instinct  and  called 
it  the  "  love  instinct."  We  have  been  mainly  en- 
gaged in  this  present  chapter  in  considering  this 
aspect  of  the  instinct.  But  in  the  power  to  like 
things  and  in  the  power  to  like  persons  we  have 
plainly  to  deal  with  powers  of  the  same  nature. 

Freud  is  wise  in  including  all  under  one  general 
term  :  for  it  is  found  that  if  sexual  fixation  occurs 
and  regression  sets  in,  results  may  appear  in  any 
part  of  the  whole  sexual  instinct  system.  For 
instance,  we  have  the  "  power  to  like  "  food.  A 
retired  gentleman  who  has  failed  to  find  religion  and 
sublimate  his  love  instinct,  may  exhibit  an  exag- 
gerated liking  for  food.  The  liking  has  grown  into  a 
lust,  which  is  lingered  over  and  is  highly  charged 
with  emotion.  The  small  boy  who  offered  to  dis- 
turb the  meal  would  be  very  puzzled  by  the  dis- 
charge of  emotion  which  he  provoked  :  his  own 
appetite  is  merely  a  healthy  liking  :  he  does  not 
understand.  Regression,  then,  may  go  back  to 
any  part  of  the  instinct  system.  What  part  of  the 
system  will  be  selected  depends  on  the  past  history 
of  the  individual.     In  any  case  there  will   be  a 
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striving  to  satisfy  along  a  certain  line  that  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  along  that  line.  The  result  will 
be  the  sense  of  abortion,  failure,  a  driving  on  to 
suicidal  excess.  St.  Augustine  was  psychologically 
right  when  he  said,  "  O  God,  Thou  hast  made  us 
for  Thyself  and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  rest  in 
Thee."  Unless  a  life,  by  sublimation,  finds  religion, 
the  result  will  be  restlessness  or  much  worse. 

Let  us  look  resolutely  at  some  of  the  sinister 
possibilities  of  Regression  : 

Sexual  Inversion  ("Perversion"  is  the  term 
usually  employed,  but  it  is  not  so  good.  The  retired 
gentleman's  feeding,  mentioned  above,  would  be 
"  perversion ").  Fixation  takes  place  along  the 
heterosexual  line  and  the  homosexual  grows  over- 
charged with  feeling.  The  heterosexual  source  of 
the  lustful  excess  in  homosexual  feeling  is  betray- 
ed by  the  frequency  with  which  "  girlish  "  boys 
are  selected  as  appropriate  victims.  In  the  case  of 
the  school  boy  offender  the  cause  may  be  described 
as  pseudo-fixation.  Over  stimulation  of  the  sex 
desire,  together  with  no  thought  of  possible  satis- 
faction along  the  female  line,  would  result  in  a 
psychic  conflict  which  might  seek  relief  from  the 
beings  of  human  flesh  nearest  the  sufferer. 

The  way  to  treat  the  trouble  will  be  obvious  to 
everybody.  The  homosexual  is  very  good,  the 
heterosexual  is  very  good  — along  their  own  lines. 
The  banks  of  the  three  channels  down  which  the 
love  instinct  rightly,  naturally,  and  very  happily 
flows,  are  made  of  Modesty  (so  to  speak).  Modesty 
should  be  sharply  distinguished  from  a  false  Shame, 
which  stops  the  flow  altogether.     Shame  is  not  a 
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bank  but  a  dam.  Fixation  is  caused  by  fear  and 
false  shame.  Remove  the  fixation  or  sublimate  the 
instinct  and  the  trouble  will  fade. 

There  are  probably  no  "  natural  "  homosexuals. 
Even  "  wild  "  psychoanalysts  agree  there  can  be  but 
very  few.  There  are  probably  none.  Expressions 
such  as  "  a  female  soul  in  a  male  body,"  and  the 
like,  seem  to  be  merely  meaningless  collections  of 
words  :  no  one  has  any  clear  idea  as  to  what  they 
may  mean. 

Masturbation.  Fixation  or  abortive  stimu- 
lation in  either  the  homosexual  or  the  heterosexual 
lines  may  cause  the  autosexual  line,  the  line  of  self 
love,  to  become  inflamed.  Everybody  ought  to 
like  themselves,  this  is  natural  and  pleasant,  but  to 
seek  the  satisfaction  of  the  heterosexual  along  the 
autosexual  line  is  the  tragedy  of  abortion.  Boys 
also  who  are  unpopular  with  their  companions  and 
unhappy  about  it,  are,  it  has  been  noticed,  prone  to 
this  masturbation  sin.  Here  the  stoppage  is  along 
the  homosexual  line.  In  this  sin  Regression  has 
taken  the  love  life  back  to  the  baby  stage,  the  ego- 
centric love  life  of  the  very  little  child.  Tell  the  boy 
this.  It  may  serve  to  dissipate  a  spurious  sense  of 
dark  but  impressive  villainy.  He  has  become  a 
baby,  that  is  all. 

To  seek  to  paralyse  this  activity  by  fear  is  stupid 
and  injurious.  If  we  succeeded  in  paralysing  it 
and  imposing  a  further  sexual  fixation,  what  would 
happen  to  the  vitality  or  urge  of  the  instinct  ?  It 
might  well  go  lower.  It  must  be  bad  to  tell  boys 
lies.  Dreadful  threats  of  physical  injury,  paralysis, 
blindness,  and  so  on,  are,  medical  science  is  agreed. 
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lies.  The  injury  is  done  in  the  moral  sphere,  not 
in  the  physical  sphere,  except  in  so  far  as  the  moral 
influences  the  physical.  The  emotion  accompany- 
ing the  right  exercise  of  the  autosexual  instinct  is 
called  self-respect.     This  is  what  is  injured. 

For  cure,  the  boy  wants  friendship  or  the  ideals 
and  wholesome  hopes  of  feminine  love,  and  also  the 
removal  or  the  neutralising  of  any  source  of  undue 
stimulation.  Bad  cases  should  be  sent  to  a  priest. 
The  salvation  from  sin  is  preeminently  his  job. 

Do  not  tell  a  boy  that  all  sex  thoughts  are  bad  in 
themselves.  The  desire  to  create  we  share  with 
God  himself. 

It  is  unwise  to  go  about  peering  into  boys'  faces 
for  signs  of  this  trouble.  The  present  writer  is  a 
clergyman,  and  it  has  been  part  of  his  duty  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  hundreds  of  boys.  He  offers  it 
as  his  considered  opinion,  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
that  there  are  no  physical  signs  by  which  the  ab- 
sence or  the  presence  of  this  trouble  may  be  cer- 
tainly detected. 

Scoutmasters  and  others  who  have  to  deal  with 
adolescent  boys  in  numbers  may  have  to  help  their 
boys  over  a  difficult  period  which  often  follows  what 
we  will  call  "  temporary  sexual  fixation."  The 
boy,  let  us  suppose,  has  got  an  impossible  mother. 
At  the  early  adolescent  period,  the  period  when  he 
ought  to  be  in  love  with  his  mother,  his  love  fades 
and  shrivels  up  under  the  experience  of  her  selfish 
worthlessness.  His  need  of  love,  his  heterosexual 
instinct,  goes  on  growing:  it  piles  up  behind  the 
barrier,  and  clamours  within  him  for  expression. 
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He    becomes    vaguely    wretched    and    unsatisfied, 
seeking    he    knows    not    clearly  what.     Suddenly, 
usually  quite  suddenly,  there  comes  to  him  Girl. 
The  dammed  up  love  instinct  bursts  out  into  violent 
Hfe,  dominating  and  swamping  all  other  interests. 
He  is  obsessed  with  her.     He  thinks  of  nothing 
else   but   girls.     Here  is  life  !     Here   is   the  Real 
Thing  !     The  released  depths  of  his  nature  seem  to 
tell  him  that  this  is  what  he  was  made  for.     He  is 
swept  away  because,  instead  of  the  instinct  growing 
by  natural  stages  and  coming  gradually  under  his 
gro-vN-ing  will,  it  has  burst  upon  him  at  an  earlier 
age  than  it  should  have  done  if  his  mother  had  been 
an  adequate  person.     The  love  instinct  dammed  up 
and  repressed  became  inflamed  and  insistent,  and 
as  a  result  burst  out  before  its  time,  that  is,  before 
the  boy's  will  had  had  time  to  grow  sufficiently  to 
control  it.     The  storm  may  spend  itself  and  no  great 
harm  be  done,  but  while  the  storm  is  on,  the  scout- 
master, the  parent,  and  the  boy  himself  will  have  a 
distinctly  trying  time.     Also,   real   danger  is  not 
absent.     We  must  remember  that  girls  from  the 
same  kind  of  home  are  in  a  similar  case.     Fathers 
can  be  impossible  as  love  objects.     When  a  pair  of 
such  young  people  meet,  a  really  dreadful  sex  tra- 
gedy is  not  entirely  remote.     The  Sunday  papers 
would  provide  any  easy  optimist  with  plenty  of 
food  for  thought. 

What  can  we  do  about  it  ?  It  is  useless  to  tell 
adolescent  boys  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  girls. 
If  it  amuses  us,  we  may  do  it :  it  will  not  have  the 
smallest  effect.  When  the  stage  is  reached  at  which 
the  boy  becomes  interested  in  girls,  they  will  meet, 
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and  nothing  whatever  that  we  can  do  will  stop  it. 
Gymnastics,  sports,  and  the  like  are  valuable  to 
the  boy  at  this  stage  as  helping  him  to  wholesome, 
manly  interests,  and  make  for  balance  ;  but  as 
rival  attractions  to  the  Girl  they  stand  no  chance. 
Our  only  hope  is  to  accept  the  situation  as  given 
and  help  it  to  health.  Opportunities,  safe  and 
healthy,  must  be  made  for  them  to  meet.  The  best 
service  the  parent,  or  such  person  can  do  them 
now  is  to  talk  to  them,  the  boy  and  the  girl,  to- 
gether, and  show  them  by  example  how  to  enjoy 
each  other's  charm  without  losing  their  heads.  It 
is  very  useful  here,  if  it  can  be  done  naturally,  to 
catch  hold  of  them,  and  even  to  fondle  each  as  the 
other  does  (and  loses  his  or  her  head  while  doing), 
to  show  them  by  example,  for  they  are  both  largely 
children  and  learn  best  by  example  still,  that  it  is  not 
only  possible,  but  natural,  for  an  embrace  to  be  pure. 
A  simple  example  of  this  kind  will  often  do  more 
for  a  boy's  purity  than  any  amount  of  conversation. 
Be  very  careful  not  to  humiliate  one  in  the  presence 
of  the  other,  even  in  joke.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  good  to  develop  a  cleverness  for  bringing  out 
in  natural,  and  preferably  light,  conversation, 
instances  of  the  boy's  (or  the  girl's)  real  worth.  He 
will  be  grateful  to  you  for  this.  He  does  not  really 
want  to  be  a  beast,  he  would  prefer  to  be  a  god  in 
her  eyes.  When  we  have  got  them  so  that  they 
will  hold  hands  and  make  love  naturally,  modestly, 
but  ■without  a  sense  of  shame,  before  our  eyes,  our 
work  is  done,  they  are  safe. 

The  sex  instinct  can  only  be  satisfied  by  love.     It 
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is  useless,  and  a  great  deal  worse  than  useless,  to 
try  for  satisfaction  along  the  path  of  lust.  A  boy 
who  thinks  lustfully  about  a  girl  thinks  of  her  as 
a  mere  figure  of  flesh  :  her  self,  her  personality, 
does  not  come  into  such  thought ;  the  only  per- 
sonality that  is  present  to  thought  of  this  kind  is 
his  own.  Lust  is  autosexual  in  nature  and  not 
really  heterosexual  at  all.  Prostitution  is  no  help 
to  the  heterosexual  instinct.  The  acts  of  marriage 
without  love  are  autosexual  acts.  Lust  is  seeking 
along  the  autosexual  line  for  a  satisfaction  that  can- 
not be  found  there.  Heterosexuality  is  stimulated 
and  then  condemned  to  abortion.  The  autosexual 
instinct  is  hurt  also  :  self-respect  is  wounded.  It 
is  this  abuse  of  the  instincts  that  causes  hysteria 
and  the  like.  One  of  the  great  discoveries  of  Freud 
is  that  to  cure  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  so  on,  the 
sex  instincts  must  be  satisfied.  He  has  been  proved, 
by  actual  cures,  right.  But  do  let  us  see  what  is 
meant  by  "  satisfied."  Pious  people  who  turn 
up  their  eyes  in  horror  at  the  doctrine  of  Psycho- 
analysis that  the  sex  instincts  should  be  satisfied, 
could  be  saved  all  this  horror  if  they  would  under- 
stand what  the  doctrine  is.  Certain  popular 
preachers  now  employ  their  undoubted  histrionic 
abilities  in  the  general  condemnation  of  Psycho- 
analysis. Actual  knowledge  might  mean  for  such  a 
man  the  sacrifice  of  his  splendid  freedom  and  flow 
of  words  :  we  recognise  that  this  sacrifice  is  much  to 
ask  of  a  popular  preacher,  but  if  a  clergyman  who 
takes  his  work  seriously  should  read  these  words,  we 
beseech  him  to  suspend  pubHc  judgment  upon  the 
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matter  until  he  has  some  real  knowledge  to  judge 
with. 

To  the  reader  whose  boy-work  lies  in  the  drab 
districts  of  a  large  city,  may  the  author  say  his  last 
word  ?  If  you  are  a  Christian,  pray  that  you  may 
love  the  unlovable  boy,  because  he  wants  it  most. 
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